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SOCIAL JUSTICE 


From the Encyclical on Communism 
by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI 


In reality, besides commutative justice, there is also social justice with its own set obligations, 
from which neither employers nor workingmen can escape. Now it is of the very essence of social 
justice to demand from each individual all that is necessary for the common good. But just as in 
the living organism: it is impossible to provide for the good of the whole unless each single part and 
each individual member is given what it needs for the exercise of its proper functions, so it is im- 
possible to care for the social organism and the good of society as a unit unless each single part and 
each individual member—that is to say, each individual man in the dignity of his human personality 
—is supplied with all that is necessary for the exercise of his social functions. If social justice be 
satisfied, the result will be an intense activity in economic life as a whole, pursued in tranquility and 
order. This activity will be proof of the health of the social body, just as the health of the human 
body is:recognized in the undisturbed regularity and perfect efficiency of the whole organism. 


But social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as workingmen are denied a 
wage that will enable them to secure proper sustenance for themselves and for their families; as long 
as they are denied the opportunity of acquiring a modest competency and forestalling the plague of | 
universal pauperism; as long as they cannot make suitable provision through public or private in- 
surance for old age, for periods of illness and unemployment. In a word, to repeat what has been 
said in Our Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno”: “Then only will the economic and social order be 
soundly established and attain its ends, when it offers, to all and to each, all those goods which the 
wealth and resources of nature, technical science and the corporate organization of social affairs can 
give. These goods should be sufficient to supply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to up- 
lift men to that higher standard of life which, provided it be used with prudence, is not only not a 
hindrance but is of singular help to virtue.” 

It happens all too frequently, however, under the wage system, that individual employers are 
helpless to ensure justice unless, with a view to its practice, they organize institutions the object of 
which is to prevent competition incompatible with fair treatment for the workers. Where this is 
true, it is the duty of contractors and employers to support and promote such necessary organizations 
as normal instruments enabling them to fulfill their obligations of justice. But the laborers too must 
be mindful of their duty to love and deal fairly with their employers, and persuade themselves that 
there is no better means of safeguarding their own interests. 

If, therefore, We consider the whole structure of economic life, -as We have already pointed 
out in Our Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno,” the reign of mutual collaboration between justice and 
charity in social-economic relations can only be achieved by a body of professional and interprofes- 
sional organizations, built on solidly Christian foundations, working together to effect, under forms 
adapted to different places and citcumstances, what has been called the corporative system. 
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Unfinished Men 


Life is a task and an opportunity and re- 
mains such to our last breath. Man is placed 
into this world with great possibilities which 
can be brought to full fruition. It is the very 
purpose of life that these inherent potentiali- 
ties be properly developed so that man reaches 
his real stature. Physical growth is but one 
phase of man’s natural development, it must be 
accompanied by a corresponding intellectual, 
spiritual and moral growth. As he enters life 
man is unfinished. Perfection is not a gift be- 
stowed on him in the cradle by a benevolent 
fairy godmother but an achievement dependent 
on his own efforts. He may fail to attain to 
the perfection of which he is capable and in 
that case remains as unfinished at the end of 
his life as he was at the outset. Unfinished 
men are numerous in this world. They are the 
most pathetic and tragic thing we can observe 
about us. We pity them for they have failed 
in the most essential and vital purpose of ex- 
istence but we also severely blame them since 
their failure is due to themselves and they have 
missed the splendid opportunities so lavishly 
placed at their disposal. 

The activity by which man attains to that 
measure of ideal manhood for which his Maker 
has destined him is self education, without 
which self realization on the highest human 
level is impossible. Accordingly self education 
assumes the greatest significance in human 
life and Dr. Friedrich Schneider is well ad- 
vised when he devotes a volume of considerable 
size to this interesting subject. (Die Selbst- 
erziehung. Wissenschaft und Uebung. Verlag 
Benziger. Einsiedeln-K6ln.) Very pertinently 
he remarks: ‘‘There are few objects of peda- 
gogical and psychological research that con- 
cern man more intimately than self education.’ 
Also he points out that it has not received the 
attention to which it is entitled. True, all edu- 
cators of note, from antiquity down to our 
days, have emphasized its necessity and sug- 
gested a technique for its practice but withal 
we are still lacking a systematic and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. Scattered references 
there are many but what we still stand in need 
of is a scientific and unified exposition of the 
topic. This he tries to give us in the book 
mentioned above and we do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that the venture will be welcomed in edu- 
cational circles. In fact, its appeal is universal, 
for every man worthy of the name must be a 
self educator from the moment that he begins 
to live his life in a conscious and deliberate 
manner and to strive for the self fulfilment. 
Only he who drifts aimlessly on the currents 
of chance will ignore the imperative call to 
self improvement. The penalty, however, of 
such an attitude of indifference will inevitably 
be degeneration. Upward striving and incessant 


reaching out to higher things are the indispens- 
able conditions of a genuinely human life. 
Where this striving is absent, man invariably 
sinks to sub-human levels and forfeits more 
and more the finer attributes that distinguish 
human personality. 

Perhaps it is the prolonged school education 
of our days which has somewhat overshadowed 
self education and relegated it to the back- 
ground. When men spend a good third of 
their lives in educational institutions, they be- 
come inclined to think that the work of educa- 
tion is finished when the doors of the school 
close behind them. They forget that education 
by others only begins what we are supposed to 
finish ourselves and that such education by oth- 
ers has no other purpose than to fit us for the 
far more important and never ending work of 
self education. Man is not finished when he 
turns his back on the schoolroom; but because 
many take this easy view they remain un- 
finished for the rest of their lives. 

In part the neglect of self education may 
also arise from a certain passiveness which is 
becoming prevalent in our times. In a material 
as well as in a spiritual way we expect others 
to do for us what formerly in sturdier days 
men had to do for themselves. Too many ex- 
pect education to come to them and they take 
no pains to go forth and seek it. We take too 
passive a view of education and overlook the 
fact that it implies intense effort. Yet, even 
education by others can be effective only if it 
succeeds in eliciting self activity. Fundament- 
ally, all education is self education and the 
school can merely supply external helps. 
Hence. it is that results in education are so ditf- 
ferent. Those who enter personally and ac- 
tively into the educative process reap abundant 
fruits. Those, on the contrary, who go through 
school in a passive mood leaving the main work 
to the educator and trusting to absorb educa- 
tion in a passive manner, are barely affected by 
their school experience and only superficially 
touched. 


Self education, therefore, is a law from 
which there can be no exemption. As Dr. 
Schneider shows, it emanates from the essential 
structure of human nature. Man’s attitudes 
and capacities are all in a germinal state, they 
lie latent or dormant until actualized by self 
activity. Hence, unless it is to be completely 
frustrated, the native endowment of man de- 
mands self education, for without it the rich 
equipment of our nature would be utterly fu- 
tile. We owe it to God and we owe it to our- 
selves to bring to generous expansion and to 
maturity what exists in us in a potential and 
unfinished state. This process of personal 
growth and enrichment is well described by Dr. 
Herman Harrell Horne who says: “Through 
the energy of effortful attention man becomes 
in his education what he is intended to be; he 
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realizes his nature ; attains his mental ma- grows cannot well stimulate growth in others. 
jority; declares his intellectual independence; | Behind such an educator there is nothing vital 


is emancipated from the slavery of ignorance and d i i i i i 
LC] , ynamic. Everything with him turns into 
pee fear and evil; becomes a free | routine and mechanical technique. This ap- 
eing. That which is cramped, dwarfed, and | plies also to parents. How can parents who 
hidden within the chambered@recesses of his | have become totally indifferent to self im- 
ee oe ree rane cee in full frui- | provement have a beneficent influence on their 
lon in the light. e word of educational de- . Pee eq : 
velopment, Finney 1s parity exchanged for | ‘hidren and instil into them a love for ideals 
ew es i- : 
ord OL real existence, Tam.” (The Phi therefore, is the obligation of self education 


losophy of Education.) Py ae Hen? oh eee tent Tf 
: re re incumben an the educator. e 
Society also imposes upon man the duty of work of self improvement becomes distasteful 


self education. We receive much from so- : : ; 
ciety, we must give something in return. The to him, his efforts ab the education of others 
will be doomed to failure. 


best thing we can give to society is a well- : 
developed personality. Progress in whatever Happily no one is deprived of the opportuni- 
department it may be is possible only through | ties of self education. Every experience can be 
individuals. If we fail to make our personal | made contributory to our self improvement. 
contribution to moral, intellectual and spiritual | And the fruits of self education are sweet and 
advancement, to that extent society becomes | fill us with abiding joy. Cardinal Newman 
impoverished. If we do not make the best of | proclaimed loudly the advantages and merits of 


ourselves, we rob humanity and lower the gen- | self education. “He quite properly holds that 
eral level of the community of which we are a an individual of a good elementary school train- 
part. “There are diversities of gifts,’ says | ing can secure a better education by reading 
St. Paul; if we do not cultivate our own par- good books, studying nature at first hand, liv- 
ticular gifts, the world will be the poorer for | ing with his fellowmen, and reflecting upon 
it. But if we bring them to their fullest un- all that he sees and learns, than he would ob- 


folding, we have permanently enriched the | tain by following a course of instruction in the 
world. Men who have risen to a higher plane | lifeless atmosphere that characterizes some of 
carry others with them and lift the weaker also our institutions of higher learning. Such an 
up to the place where they stand. Such men individual will fashion for himself a philoso- 
are powers for good which help those who are | phy and a poetry of his own.” (Catholicism in 
burdened and need inspiration and assistance; | Education. By Rev. Franz de Hove. Trans- 
they are “the hidden germs of fresh humani- | lated by Rev. Edward B. Jordan, D.D. Ben- 
ties, the hidden founts of gathering river | ziger Brothers.) 

floods.”” They have not lived in vain but leave Self education is a life work. It is a work 
behind them a precious inheritance by which full of joy and rich in rewards. It will bring 
others will gratefully profit. They can do | inspiration to others and shed radiance around 
something for their fellowmen which others | us. For as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler says: 
cannot do or not so well. They can fill a posi- “A human mind continuing to grow and to de- 
tion to which others could not do justice. In velop throughout a long life is a splendid and 
many ways society needs us. It has work that | impressive sight.” (The Meaning of Educa- 
must be done. It has occupations that require | tion.) 

fitness and ability. If we neglect the work of Sgt ie ane 
self improvement society is seriously hampered : 

in its activities. Aptly Dr. G. A. Johnston 

writes: A ak should choose the occupation Failure of Catholics to achieve the influence 
which he believes it is his duty to Sa it Ae they should exercise and to attain the volume of 
his duty to play a worthy part in life; it is his good works they should is frequently blamed on 
duty to make the most of the talents which have | jx, of Jeadership. Would it not be well if 
been committed to him; it pe his duty to use | those who are ever ready to speak of faulty 
them in the particular calling in which their or inadequate leadership inquired into the 
exercise will be socially most valuable.” (An | failure of followership? Did not the Master 
Introduction to Ethics.) But the social useful- Himself answer this difficulty in part when He 
ness of a man is contingent on the work he has declared: “They have Moses and the prophets. 


bestowed on his self education. Let them hear them’? The full answer to the 
Again Dr. Schneider points out that self | dilemma probably should read: Both leadership 
education is especially necessary for the edu- | and followership are not perfect. But leader- 


cator. He who is not a personality in the full | ship, from the Holy Father down, is active, is 
sense, can hardly bring out the properties of | articulate, is waiting for more general response 
true personality in others. He who no longer ! than has been forthcoming. 
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Hlave We a“Proletarian” Problem? 
LY. 

Capitalistic centralization in the former 
middle- and lower middle-classes decreases the 
number of rungs in the ladder upon which one 
of the mass might rise to a higher social and 
economic estate. To some extent small middle- 
class positions once constituted a sort of urban 
“frontier” for the workers. In all industri- 
alized countries tens of thousands of workers 
rose above their original social status via the 
retail trades. At present the worker still has 
the opportunity to become an employee of a 
chain-store, but not in the same manner as 
formerly. To become an employee in a chain- 
store very often means merely to become 
a white-collar worker. Even if the chain- 
store provides an outlet for the educated chil- 
dren of workers, it nevertheless closes another 
avenue to economic independence. Neither the 
chain-store nor the white-collar occupation im- 
plies the opportunity and the independence 
which at one time characterized America, and 
which placed its stamp upon the spirit of the 
nation. Once opportunity has vanished, the ad- 
venturous spirit likewise vanishes and the se- 
curity-spirit comes into being. If it is not job- 
security, it must be “‘social’”-security. Concen- 
trated capital, generally speaking, repays to an 
extent in social premiums what it gains 
through replacing men by machinery. - In the 
long run, however, this is not a bargain. All 
odds are against it. 

The odds are indeed against it. It is a pe- 
culiar phenomenon in the process of proletari- 
zation in our country that, in marked contrast 
to workers in other countries, the American 
worker crosses the Rubicon of proletarianhood 
equipped with the habits and attitudes of a 
democratic member of the middle-class. He 
regards himself second to none; he shares with 
others certain ideas about an American stand- 
ard of living; he believes this country to be one 
of abundance and this age an age of plenty, and 
that our problem is to distribute wealth 
while the European problem is to acquire 
wealth, if not, in reality, to spread poverty. 
Consequently, he faces the obvious proletarian 
status, toward which he feels himself forced, 
with the gesture of a claimant to a rich, even 
inexhaustible, estate owned by “capital” and 
“society.” From this attitude result the exag- 
gerated demands regarding wages and working 
hours (the thirty-hour week in the automobile 
industry, for instance), the far-reaching claims 
upon social benefits, application of the Union 
scale of wages to relief work, etc. But nothing 
is gained by Big Business telling the worker 
that twice two is four. The latter is apt to 
reply that he has the “right” to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that, since he is 


tied to the status of a wage-earner, he must 
demand these prerequisites of life, liberty and 
happiness from his employer or from the Gov- 
ernment. Thus he claims a guaranteed Ameri- 
can standard of living, a standard to which his 
ancestors rose by their own efforts, while ex- 
periencing hardships, such as those that gener- 
ally beset pioneers, much greater than those 
their grandsons undergo, as a rule. 

One cannot blame him for adopting this at- 
titude. It would require the virtue of a saint 
to refrain from speaking as he does, conditions 
and circumstances being what they are. But 
it is now the cost of social insurance rises. 
The bill for wages and relief does likewise, 
and taxes rise correspondingly, and soon prices 
increase also. As a natural result capital seeks 
to attain an even higher degree of concentra- 
tion and increasingly the perfection of labor- 
saving devices. In accordance with these 
changes the rigidities of the economic system 
grow more intense, the economic and social 
maladjustments more difficult, the social bur- 
den more oppressive. Hence the State, as a 
switchboard of redistribution, achieves greater 
influence over economic life. The whole de- 
velopment represents a vicious circle. A coun- 
try able to thrive or even sustain itself under 
circumstances so unfavorable as these must be 
very rich indeed. 

This is not however the complete story. 
There is still another factor of the problem to 
be considered; let me designate it with the 
term: “sub-labor’” stratum. It embraces the 
casual worker, the hobo, the tramp, the “bum”’, 
the gangster, and those on that very colorful 
palette on which are found the work-shy, the 
a-social, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped not interned in institutions, and others. 
It seems to me that this stratum is increasing 
in practically all industrialized nations, partly 
because industry now has recourse to a careful 
selection of hiring men. The category referred 
to constitutes the new poverty-class; its mem- 
bers live in slums, on the road, in “jungles” and 
camps, on boats, in tents and trailers. They 
are not proletarians in the strict sense of the 
word, because they do not fit into the economic 
order, as does the wage-earner. What imparts 
to them a certain relationship to the proletariat 
is the fact that they mingle with. the lowest 
stratum of labor—and the line of demarcation 
is rather fluid. And they have this in common 
with the lowest proletarian group: their living 
1s very unstable, insecure, precarious. 

Another group which at times assumes a 
strictly proletarian character is to be found 
among farmers and farm workers. Tenants 
and share-croppers are quite frequently of this 
stratification. Particularly is it true in in- 
stances where the contracts provide the tenant 
or share-cropper with a precarious and meager 
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wage for his “enterprise.” Under the guise of 

farming” a great deal of dependency has 
arisen and continues to develop, a dependency 
ranging from outright rural poverty to a haz- 
ardous border-line existence in tenancy and 
sharecropping. Especially in one-crop regions 
credit “facilities” and market conditions are 
such that the lot of the majority of workers is 
more attractive than that even of the tenant, to 
say nothing of the share-cropper, both of whom 
are burdened with part of the risk involved in 
producing market crops. A statement con- 
tained in the “Handbook of Labor Statistics” 
for 19361) illustrates the far-reaching effects 
of this risk: “Large proportions of the farmers 
are constantly in debt, and for their production 
credit they pay as high as 37 percent.’”’ Some 
figures taken from ‘‘America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume,” published by the Brookings Institution, 
reveal a graphic picture of actual conditions. 
In 1929, the income of the farm population in 
twelve southern states was below $200 per 
capita, the average being barely $162, with 
white and colored people, owners and tenant- 
farmers included in the survey. Twenty-five 
percent of the farm-families at the bottom of 
the income-scale earned approximately. $500 
during the same year. More than 54 percent 
of farm-families earned incomes ranging up to 
$910 during 1929! In certain regions where 
sugar-beets are the principal crop, wages are 
reported, in some cases, at about $230; this 
means that aid must be granted these families 
to supplement living expenses, either by chari- 
ties or by the Government. And such aid, of 
course, implies an indirect subsidy awarded the 
sugar-beet industry. 

It is amazing how rapidly recognition of the 
proletarian status spread once the situation 
was realized. The word proletarian, formerly 
confined to Marxian literature and propaganda 
in our country, has been adopted by a growing 
number of people. Respectable “bourgeois” 
periodicals use it; it appears in scientific books 
and novels. As a mere curiosity, I quote a sur- 
prising approach to the problem, which I found 
in the Autumn Number of Social Science for 
1936, a quarterly published by Pi Gamma Mu, 
and contained in an article on “The Rise of the 
Outcast in America,” by Alious Rockett, At- 
torney at Law, Denver: ‘When the frontiers 
pass and most of the land is occupied, men and 
women are born who have no land and cannot 
acquire it. They must live on the land of other 
people and render them some kind of service 
for the privilege. So there arises the industrial 
class. This class of people must produce some- 
thing or render some service that is wanted by 
the people who own the land.” This class in- 
creases, with the result that not all of its mem- 
bers are required to supply the needs of the 


1) L, ¢., p. 567. 
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land-owners. In industry modern machinery 
replaces part of them. A surplus population 
arises. “They do not count in the welfare of 
the whole population. They are cast out of 
the groups within the economic system... ; 
if this surplus were destroyed, it would not be 
missed ... ; of the four principal fates which 
have overtaken this class historically, namely, 
war, priesthood (!), slavery or outcast, one will 
overtake it in America.” The author does not 
believe this group will be sacrificed in wars or 
neutralized in priesthood (“. .. the spirit of 
democracy is not theistic .. . the monarch needs 
a priesthood order to maintain his position; a 
democracy has no such necessity’’),2) or yet 
subdued in slavery (“the age of machinery pre- 
cludes the possibility that this class will become 
serfs or slaves,” since ‘fa slave is more incon- 
venient and less reliable than a machine’’) ;3) 
therefore Mr. Rockett thinks this class will be 
“a class of outcasts” in the United States. 
“There will be no place for them. No real or 
fictitious service they can render. One natural 
thing to expect is for society to ignore this 
class and abandon it. It will exist as a non- 
entity. No one will care what becomes of it. 
Its members will beg and steal and live in 
squalor like their brothers in India.’’*) 

The opinion expressed by Mr. Rockett’s ar- 
ticle would demand a lengthy answer, if one 
were to analyze it thoroughly, pointing out all 
the fundamental misconceptions. Suffice it to 
say, however, that the author of the article 
quoted is a lamentable victim of misunderstood 
“applied”? sociology, as professed by many so- 
ciologists in the wake of Materialism and Posi- 
tivism. The confusion and lack of correct con- 
cepts obtaining in this regard are rarely so 
clearly evidenced as in Mr. Rockett’s statement. 
We hope to return to the questions suggested 


by his strictures. Gortz Briers, Ph.D. 


Washington, D. C. 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, but particu- 
larly bungling in politics, which leads to the 
misery and ruin of many thousands and mil- 


lions of people. GOETHE 


It is most desirable that every parish should 
possess a big book, not easily mislaid, in which 
its chronicles are recorded, as they occur al- 
most from day to day, from the foundation of 
the parish onward. Newspaper cuttings, past- 
ed in, become invaluable as years go on, and 
even in the immediate future are handy for 


reference. _ ARCHBISHOP DOWNEY > 
PY bp (ys oy eee 
3) 1. ¢, p. 359. 
4) I Cry. Dp. ooo. 
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The Recent British Crisis: 


The abdication by King Edward VIII of the 
throne of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Bri- 
tish Dominions beyond the Seas was ratified 
on December 11, 1936, the 248th anniversary 
of the forced flight from his kingdom of King 
James II, and the 653rd anniversary of the ex- 
ecution at Shrewsbury of his namesake David, 
the last Welsh Prince of Wales. Officially this 
“incident” in English history is closed but it 
is far from forgotten, even among the common 
people, and during the past two months there 
has been considerable solidifying of minority 
opinion in the face of the almost comic reaction- 
ariness of the new sovereign. It will be a long 
time before the full and true history of the 
previous weeks will be made public, though it 
may be sooner than we think, by the logic of 
events during the next few years. But in the 
face of that fact of abdication, and in spite of 
pious denials in Parliament and in the press 
and of the carefully-worded pertinent sentences 
in Prince Edward’s farewell radio speech, it is 
difficult for the ordinary citizen to believe that 
there has not been a constitutional crisis in 
Great Britain, and that of the very gravest 
kind. And there are some who maintain that 
Edward VIII’s projected marriage, though the 
occasion, was not the sole object of the up- 
heaval. 

According to this opinion, King Edward had 
clearly shown that he did not intend to be in 
the pockets of his ministers of state, to be 
merely a mouthpiece of the government of the 
moment, a symbol with no monarchical reality 
behind it. Only a few days before the trouble 
was made public in the press he had given a 
strong impression of putting the Ministers of 
Health and of Labor in their place, of inde- 
pendence of official views and plans, when he 
visited the distressed areas of South Wales. It 
is argued, then, that Mr. Baldwin’s cabinet had 
made up its mind that the Crown must be 
brought to heel, and that King Edward’s ex- 
pressed determination to marry Mrs. Simpson, 
an intention most undesirable in itself, provided 
the opportunity. 

Certain things are clear: 


1. The king is free in English law to marry 
whomsoever he pleases on the same footing as 
any of his subjects: he has to have no one’s per- 
mission (except the lady’s). 

2. The king’s wife automatically becomes 
queen, and their issue the successor to the 
throne. 

3. There is no provision in English law for 
a morganatic marriage, i. e., one in which the 
king’s consort is not queen and their issue is 
excluded from the royal succession. 


To many people the obvious way out of the 


impasse was to pass an act of Parliament ad 
hoc enabling the King to marry Mrs. Simpson 
morganatically. King Edward asked Mr. Bald- 
win if this could be done. In due course Mr. 
Baldwin replied that it was “impossible’’, be- 
cause his “inquiries had gone far enough to 
show that neither in the dominions nor at home 
would there be any prospect of such legislation 
being accepted.” 

Why was there no prospect of such legisla- 
tion being accepted? That is the crucial ques- 
tion to which so far we have been given no 
clear and convincing answer. 

Full allowance must be made for the weight 
of the conviction of many Christians of various 
denominations that such a union would have no 
objective matrimonial validity, and for the ob- 
jectively far greater weight of those who op- 
posed it on general grounds of prestige and 
“respectability.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that it was the practically unanimous view in 
England that, without any adverse reflection on 
the character of Mrs. Simpson, it would have 
been grievously against public policy to allow 
a twice-divorced woman to become queen. But 
a private, morganatic marriage was another 
matter, upon which there was no such un- 
animity. Provision for divorce is part of the 
law of England: we may not like it, but there 
it is. And if the parties concerned required a 
religious ceremony there were not wanting pre- 
lates of the church of which the King of Eng- 
land is nominally head who were willing to 
conduct it. King Edward was, in fact, as the 
Catholic Tablet excellently put it, “asked to 
forego rights which the law of England, stray- 
ing from the law of the Catholic Church, ex- 
tends to ordinary people... He is not allowed 
to claim a private life of a legally regular sort, 
or to avail himself of permissions which both 
church and state in England extend to those 
over whom they legislate.” 

Again, why? The refusal of legislation for 
a morganatic marriage in the circumstances 
was in effect to force on the King the alterna- 
tives of abdication or of a repudiation which 
would have been a public branding of the 
woman of his choice—and of his own fitness 
to choose. Would the British cabinets have 
allowed such a position unless there was some- 
thing behind it all?—e. g., that the word had 
gone round that the King must be made to 
understand that he must always and in all cir- 
cumstances act according to the advice of his 
ministers? 

_King Edward gave up his throne with a dig- 
nity for which his previous career had not alto- 
gether prepared us. There was a third pos- 
sibility: he could have dismissed his ministers 
—but steps had been taken to ensure that the 
parliamentary Opposition would then refuse to 
step into the breach. After that anything 
might have happened. Such a chaos King Ed- 
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ward was not prepared to bring on his coun- 
try, so he abdicated. Some words in his state- 
ment to Parliament are worth noting: 


“The burden which constantly rests on the 
shoulders of a sovereign is so heavy that it 
can only be borne in circumstances different 
from those in which I now find myself. I 
conceive that I am not overlooking the duty 
that rests on me to place in the forefront the 
public interest when I declare that I am 
conscious that I can no longer discharge this 
heavy task with efficiency or with satisfac- 
tion to myself.” 


His reference in his radio speech to his in- 
ability to carry this burden when separated 
from the society of the woman he loves does 
not exhaust the possibilities of meaning in the 
above words. 


It must not be supposed that all those of the 
minority in England who profoundly regret the 
action of the cabinet and regard it as a disaster 
are identical with those who looked for a mo- 
ment as if they would be able to form an “‘anti- 
democratic King’s Party.” It is one of the his- 
torical roles of the English monarchy to be 
allied with the people against vested interests 
and the rising ambition of oppressive powers: 
king and people against barons in the middle 
ages, king and people against the men of wealth 
and puritan theocracy in the Civil War. Were 
the foreign papers which acclaimed King Ed- 
ward’s abdication as a “triumph of democracy” 
mistaken? Was it merely a triumph of demo- 
cratic forms, and in reality a blow to the true 
interests of the world-wide British peoples? 

In spite of the apparent solidity of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain (especially in the pro- 
vinces) behind the cabinet and Parliament it is 
difficult to know what they really thought, to 
what extent they looked at events in these 
terms at all. Certainly they behaved with a 
characteristic decency and restraint (the 
amount of merely sentimental and romantical 
reaction was apparently extraordinarily lit- 
tle), and in this respect at least the news- 
papers on the whole faithfully mirrored them. 
The outstanding journalistic contributions were 
from Mr. George Bernard Shaw in the Evening 
Standard and “leaders” in the Catholic Tablet. 
Mr. Shaw, in his best manner, just made Mr. 
Baldwin and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
look a pair of complete and rather pathetic 
asses. The Tablet on December 5, under the his- 
torical headline ““The King’s Matter’, drew at- 
tention to the fact that the rightness or wrong- 
ness of King Edward’s actions must not be con- 
fused with “the fittingness of the action his 
ministers may take to force his hand.” The 
English monarchy, it pointed out, is not an 
ornament that the constitution can manage 
quite well without, and recognition should be 
given to the King’s “right to an initiative in 
the government of the country.” “On the long 
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view,” it said in its issue of December 12 the 
damage done to the Crown by the marriage 
would have been temporary, where there is 
only too much reason to fear that the events 
of this year have permanently depressed and 
lowered the conception of who and what the 
King is.” 

Have we gone back on real kingship, a “dedi- 
cated sacrificial office’? Have the people of 
Great Britain, insofar as they were properly 
informed and behind the cabinet, mistaken 
their real good? It is clear that “cabinet gov- 
ernment,” which is not constitutional but con- 
ventional, has been greatly strengthened. And 
cabinet government in a last analysis is gang 


government. 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Saint Albans, England 


Communist Propaganda 


Warned by the fate of the Chicago anarchists 
of 1886, the syndicalism laws enacted in a num- 
ber of our states, and similar danger signs, the 
Communists are carrying on their propaganda 
as covertly as possible, Much more so, in fact, 
than is their policy in Canada. Hostility to re- 
ligion is kept under cover to a degree, but Com- 
munistic bookshops abound in anti-God liter- 
ature. Antagonism to church schools and re- 
ligious instruction in schools can, of course, be 
openly displayed because it accords so well with 
the policy of American laicism as promoted by 
Masonry. Even a magazine such as Health and 
Hygiene,1) for which “one hundred. doctors” 
are said to write, must serve the purpose of 
propaganda. In general, the following state- 
ment from the “Joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishop, Bishops and Prelates of the Ec- 
clesiastical Province of Calcutta,’ holds true 
for our country also: 

“Atheist propaganda is not confined to unhappy 
Russia; it is actively carried on by Communist agents in 
many other countries ... All national Communist par- 
ties are made to subscribe to the program of the ‘Com- 
munist International’, which declares that to combat 
religion is a primary duty; that education must be 
withdrawn from all religious influence and based on 
scientific materialism; and that anti-religious propa- 
ganda must be carried on by the State with all the 
means at its command.” 

The following quotation from the “health” 
magazine referred to above proves how correct 
is the assertion, contained in another part of the 
Pastoral, that Communism “casts the entire 
moral code to the wind.” An inquiry, addressed 
to Health and Hygiene by a young man from 
Dallas, Texas, received an answer two columns 
in length. The writer of the latter declared he 
was “frequently disturbed and upset by 
thoughts about sex.” In connection with other 
questions, he inquires about certain inhibitions 
of the moral law, only to be assured by the 
“Dear Doctors’, to whom he wrote, that ‘we 


1) It is also called “Magazine of the People’s Health 
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have changed all this.’ But let us quote this 
part of the counsel extended to the young man: 

“Extra-marital relations among young people have 
become much more common since the war. Society has 
also become much more tolerant of this type of rela- 
tionship. It has even been suggested by a well-known 
Judge that such relationship be legalized under the 
name of ‘companionate marriage.’ 
such a suggestion coming from such a person would 
have been impossible. It shows that moral ideas are 
not fixed and permanent but are influenced by changes 
in cultural outlooks. Not every person can indulge in 
extra-marital relationships without harm (although 
probably most can). Not that such intercourse would 
do physical harm, but it may sometimes create con- 
flicts in persons on whom, for one reason or another, 
tradition has a strong hold.” 

Since the young Texan had confessed that 
embarrassment prevented him to discuss his 
problem with friends, he is at last assured that 
“talking freely about sex tends to draw it into 
its proper proportion, just as avoiding talk 
about sex because of an undue sense of shame 
tends to over-emphasize its importance.” Fi- 
nally, the article suggests the youth instructed 
by the red Mephistopheles should read ‘Red 
Virtue’ by Ella Winter, which tells “how some 
of these problems are met in the Soviet 
Union.’’?) r 

Throughout the issue the same red influence 
reveals itself in the advertisements. There is 
a column of ‘Books Just Published and added 
to stock of the Workers. and People’s Book 
Shop.” The Health Lecture Bureau announces 
that the speakers available grant ‘‘a wide choice 
of subjects’ such as: Birth Control, Sex and 
Social Hygiene, Soviet Medicine, etc. The 
casual reader, however, may not immediately 
discover the ulterior purpose the publishers of 
this magazine have in mind. It does contain a 
number of well-written articles on such impor- 
tant subjects as: “Scarlet Fever, Cause and 
Treatment’; ‘The Concentrated Food Fraud’’; 
“What About Milk? Its Virtues and High 
Cost.”” Under Consumers Briefs the problem 
of ‘Fake Foods and Drugs”’ is intelligently dis- 
cussed. Subjects quite generally neglected by 
the Catholic press. But it is just in such man- 
ner Communism is introduced by a process of 
‘gradual infiltration into minds not open to 
red hot arguments of a bolshevistic nature. 


Pa Poke 


As the significance of the home in our na- 
tional culture becomes clear to us, our public 
policies concerning decentralization of indus- 
try, the demobilization of our cities, and the im- 
provement of rural life will be guided, not sim- 
ply by possible economic returns, but by the 
need for more desirable home environments. 

A. E. M. 
in Antioch Notes 


Education League.” 
2) Loe. cit., Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 28-29. 


Before the war, , 


This Bugie Call Sounds Hollow 


A recent issue of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America Monthly, published 
with the sub-title, “A National Magazine Dedi- 
cated to the Protection of the Petroleum Indus- 
try of the United States,” is quite perturbed 
over the intrusion of co-operatives into that 
pleasant pasture, the economic realm, of which 
Lacordaire said, it granted every possibility to 
those possessed of economic power to make the 
best of the situation. 

“The development of co-operative consumers’ 
organizations is not only increasing, if one may 
judge by the number of magazine- and news- 
paper articles published concerning this move- 
ment,” the article under consideration contends, 
“but it is taking on a new character. In the 
first place, it is now appearing as a moral cru- 
sade. In the second place, it is assuming a po- 
litical character with international relation- 
ships. In view of the fact that the co-operative 
movement, in many quarters, also calls itself 
‘a collectivist movement,’ this moral plus politi- 
cal activity may have a serious effect, not mere- 
ly upon our methods of distribution but also 
upon our economic structure.” 

It is not a fact that the co-operative move- 
ment is “in many quarters” called ‘a collec- 
tivist movement.” It is far nearer the truth to 
declare that Co-operation has proudly pitched 
its camp ‘facing on the one side the liberal 
school of the classical economist and on the 
other the Marxian doctrine in the ascendence 
for the last fifty years,’ as Professor Bernard 
Lavergne, of the University of Lille, has said. 
Or, as Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, an Indian co- 
operator, has expressed it more recently: “The 
peculiar claim of Co-operation consists in its 
efficacy to combine and identify the interests of 
the individual with that of the Community by 
methods other than those of the Classical 
Economists as well as of Socialists.” 

These are distinctions it may be difficult for 
the Babbitts of oildom to grasp; but the charge, 
that “Co-operation may have a serious effect, 
not merely. upon our methods of distribution 
but also upon our economic structure,’ we do 
admit. Our methods of distribution are an- 
archic to a deplorable degree; co-operatives de- 
serve well of the consumers and the common 
weal, in fact, because they strive to overcome 
and eliminate distributive anarchy. 

Reconstruction of our economic system is not 
alone the intention of co-operators, but to an 
even greater degree the purpose to which the 
efforts of Catholics are bent the world over. 
The system of Christian Solidarism is certainly 
intended by its promoters to alter, reform, re- 
construct the existing economic system, the 
faults of which have been revealed so complete- 
ly by the great international depression of the 
past seven years. 
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Warder’s Review 


Monetary Standards and Value 


There is an interesting reference to a clash 
between monetary standards towards the end 
of Frans Blom’s article on “Commerce, Trade, 
and Monetary Units of the Maya,” published in 
the Smithsonian Institution Report for 1934. 
Having variously referred to the established 
fact that the cacao bean was used by the Mayas, 
the Aztecs, and other Indians of Central Amer- 
ice as their monetary basis, the writer quotes 
Oviedo, a Spanish soldier in the days of the 
conquista, as follows: 

“One never pays to the owners of this (gold) a fair 
equivalent, but only gives them for one mark or two 
of gold a bell or a needle, or some pins, and thus and 
accordingly things of little value.” 

“This statement,’ Professor Blom continues, “re- 
veals clearly the contrast between the two systems of 
valuation, the two systems of monetary units. It con- 
trasts the gold standard with the cacao-bean standard. 

“We know that the Spaniards were rejoiced at how 
they were cheating the Indians on a gold standard, and 
I am inclined to believe that the Indians were laugh- 
ing at the Spaniards because they had acquired rare 
and precious things, and only paid them in gold. 

“In short, it is not the material that counts, but the 
value we give it.’’!) 

The student of this most delicate of economic 
problems, value, will not miss the implications 
of the related facts. 


The ‘Most Pressing of Duties’ 


It is deplorable that the mass of our people 
should give so little thought to the effect of tax- 
ation upon their economic condition. Costly 
strikes are needed, for instance, to make up for 
the deficiency of the buying power of wages 
due to increased public expenditures and the 
consequent necessity of increasing taxes. 

One of the leading Liberal economists of the 
last hundred years, M’Cullough, thought mod- 
erate taxation advantageous as a spur to exer- 
tion, while he did admit that the effect of im- 
moderate taxation or, to use his own words, “ex- 
orbitant taxes,” is not ‘‘to stimulate industry, 
but to destroy it...’ The stimulus given by 
excessive taxation to industry, he thought, had 
not been “inaptly compared to the stimulus 
given by the lash of the slave—a stimulus 
which the experience of all ages and nations 
has proven to be as ineffectual as it is inhuman, 
when compared to that which the expectation 
of improving his condition, and enjoying the 
fruits of his industry without molestation gives 
to the productive energies of the citizen of the 
Free States.” ; 

Our own Henry C. Carey, writing during the 
Golden Age of our people, disagreed to the ex- 
tent of considering this equally true “of all un- 
necessary [public] burdens, whether great or 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., 1935, p. 438. 


small.” He reminded legislators, therefore, of 
the following sound remarks of. Sir Henry 
Parnell: 

“Taxation is the price we pay for government; and 
every particle of expense that is incurred beyond what 
necessity absolutely requires for the preservation of 
social order, and for the protection against foreign at- 
tack, is waste, and an unjust and oppressive imposition 
upon the public. Every minister, and every member 
of Parliament, who has the power to spend or save 
public money, should do his best to prevent the wants 
of the State from depriving the people of the means 
of providing for their wants, and therefore economy 
and frugality, which are virtues in a private station, 
for their vast influence upon national happiness and 
public stations, become the most pressing of duties.’’1) 

We know there are not a few men in Con- 
gress, and we are speaking of members of the 
Democratic Party, who do not concur merely 
in this opinion but who are anxious to abide by 
it. But pressure from above and the clamor 
of a public heedless of the future silence their 
protests or restrict their making such declara- 
tions in Committees.. 


A Strange Anomaly 


The tendency of public philanthropy in the 
modern State to freeze private charity to the 
greatest possible extent, is conspicuous, even in 
legislation inaugurated in the Philippines 
under American influence. A study of “Social 
Legislation in the Philippine Islands,” by Car- 
men G. Ledesma, Ph.D., published in Unitas, 
states, in relation to religious child welfare in- 
stitutions, that “by some curious provision of 
the Jones Act, formerly the Organic Law of the 
Philippines, and reiterated in the Constitution 
of the Philippine Commonwealth,” they are de- 
nied financial aid from public funds. Continu- 
ing, Dr. Ledesma writes: 

“Time and again the attention of the public has been 
called to the injustice of this discrimination against re- 
ligious child-caring institutions but so far nothing has 
been done to make it possible for them to receive fi- 
nancial aid. In fact, they are even handicapped in their 
attempts to collect contributions from patrons by Act 
Number 4075 enacted on October 27, 1938, which has 
for its purpose to regulate ‘the practice of soliciting or 
receiving contributions for charitable or public welfare 
purposes.’ ”2) 

The law referred to requires that a permit 
be secured from the Director of Public Wel- 
fare before ‘any person, corporation, organiza- 
tion or association” may “solicit or receive con- 
tributions for charitable or public welfare pur- 
poses.” In theory, a law of this nature is di- 
rected against unscrupulous individuals and as- 
sociations that solicit contributions from the 
public, allegedly for a charitable purpose but 
in reality with self aggrandizement in mind. 
But the fact is that, as the writer in Unitas re- 


1) Quoted by Carey from Financial Reform, p. 107, 
in his “Principles of Political Economy,” Part II, Phila., 
1838, p. 343. 

2) Loe. cit., Manila, Jan., 1987, p. 520. 
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marks, restriction is applied to the innocent 
also. But back of it all is the theory that the 
State alone should dispense aid of whatsoever 
kind and that private charity is an anomaly in 
the modern State. The Jones Act is a case in 
point. In the Philippines, according to the 
treatise referred to, financial aid is extended by 
the Government “to non-religious institutions, 
organizations, associations or corporations such 
as the Associated Charities, The Gota de Leche, 
The Settlement House, etc.,” while religious 
child caring institutions are denied public bene- 
fits. 


The Mounting Load of Taxes 


The letters addressed by German immigrants 
prior to the Civil War to relatives and friends 
left behind frequently praise the happy circum- 
stance of low taxes prevailing in the country 
of their choice. Their statements make this 
period of our history appear a veritable golden 
age. But “we” have changed all that, unfor- 
tunately not for the better. 


Let our “‘reformers’”’, whose intentions do not 
differ greatly from those of the ‘‘philosophers’”’ 
of an era described by Thomas Carlyle as ‘“‘the 
withered, mocking eighteenth century’, call 
March the “Tax Month’, once they begin to 
change the calendar, in order that citizens with 
more than a shirt on their back may realize that 
itis not merely the weather makes these 31 
days of the year so obnoxious. Possibly the un- 
pleasant new name might remind Americans 
of neglected duties of citizenship and that pub- 
lic finances and private weal are intimately re- 
lated to each other. 


The endowments granted our people by a 
virgin nature, and other favorable circum- 
stances no longer enjoyed by us, have hidden 
from us the dangers arising from mismanaged 
public affairs. Even the increasing burden of 
public debts has caused little or no apprehen- 
sion of future results. We have been slow to 
realize the truth of the Abbé Galiani’s state- 
ment, penned in 1771: 

“Taxes are the rheumatic pains of states; they are 
a disease incidental to old age. Young nations know 
not taxes; instead they suffer violent disturbances, 
wars, rebellions, etc. As they grow older, these cease; 
it is now the rheumatic pains of taxes occur. One 
coughs and spits, one spits out a double rate, a tax on 
paper, one on leather, and more such evil expectora- 
tions! At last the cough reaches a chronic state. It per- 
sists and one continues to cough; but one is no longer 
able to spit out when taxes are multiplied while income 
is not increased. One dies of weakness and exhaus- 
tion.’’!) 

With us the malady has now reached the 
stage marked by coughing and spitting; it is 
not necessary we should drift into the chronic 
state. It may be prevented by forethought and 
courage, wise economy and honesty of purpose. 


1) From a letter to Madame de Epinal in Paris, 
written at Naples on April 20, 1771. Regarding Gali- 
ani, see Ency. of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6, p. 546-547. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Liberalism was the product of an age which 
combined secularism and irreligion with oligar- 
chy and corruption in politics. It also coin- 
cided with the rise of capitalist industrialism, 
and fitted in very well with the needs and ambi- 
tions of the new manufacturers who rose to 
power through the Industrial Revolution. In 
its emphasis on the “rights of man” (especially 
property rights), in its belief in the sacredness 
and inexorability of ‘economic laws,” and in 
its exclusion of the State from any positive con- 
tribution in the building up of the social and 
economic life of the nation, it was typical of a 
State ruled by the few for the few, and in which 
even religion had become an instrument of 
privilege and exploitation. It is significant that 
Marx drew most of the data for his Capital 
from the great industrial cities of England 
where Liberalism was predominant and capital- 
ist industrialism was thoroughly irresponsible. 


HUBERT HARTT 
in The Christian Democrat'*) 


The competition which the governments are 
giving to private business by their economic 
activities is to many observers a cause for 
alarm rather than a boom. It is true that pur- 
chases for armament, when they reach our 
markets, are indistinguishable in effect from 
the demands generated by world recovery; we 
see only the orders for steel scrap, copper and 
other products and manufactured articles. But 
the ultimate effect will be different than if the 
materials were going into productive use, for 
they are set aside for destruction and add noth- 
ing to the store of wealth used for the general 
welfare. Meanwhile all industrial costs are 
raised. Activity of this kind is an imperma- 
nent foundation for recovery, and actually a 
cause of instability in private business. 

Financially the armament programs are a 
burden on all countries. They must be financed 
either by depriving the people of goods which 
would raise their standard of living, or by 
borrowing, which cannot be carried too far 
without inviting disaster. Naturally talk of 
inflation has been stimulated. There is fear 
that rising prices will call out private credit 
in vastly increased amounts, to be added to the 
credit created in financing government deficits. 
The danger is of a spiral of wage and price 
increases and credit expansion, all without 
commensurate increases in production and 


ll-being. 
well-peing The Natl. City Bank, N. Y.2) 


1) Political Thought and Thinkers. 
ford, Feb., p. 25. 


2) Monthly Letter, April, p. 46-47. 
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CENTRAL-BLATT AND SOcI 


When Sir Samuel Hoare, on the eve of the 
Ethiopian war in 1935, referred to the inequali- 
ty in the distribution of the world’s raw ma- 
terials and suggested an inquiry into this im- 
portant matter, he re-opened a discussion 
which had begun during the war years and con- 
tinued: to 1922... . 

So important did this problem appear to the 
British National Peace Council that it issued 
an ‘Appeal to the Prime Minister,” signed by 
more than 300 leaders in Parliament, in the 
church, in education, and in the peace move- 
ment. This calls upon the Government to “ex- 
pedite the investigation under the League of 
Nations into the question of access to raw ma- 
terials” and to take the lead in “‘a policy of the 
Open Door for trade.” It believes that the 
United States will participate in plans for eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The Appeal was issued in February of this 
year and in March there was a meeting of ex- 
perts from various countries at Geneva to con- 
sider the problem of access to raw materials 
and to suggest a solution. The astonishing fact 
is that hardly had these experts started their 
discussions when they adjourned until several 
months later. 

That abortive conference is not without sig- 
nificance. It sheds light on the problems really 
involved in providing access to raw materials 
and opening the doors for trade. It is funda- 
mentally a question of the present economic 


system. World Events’) 


“Progressive” politicians have been calling 

a halt. European birth-rate shrinks too fast 

_even for their liking. On the other hand, Ja- 

pan with nearly seventy millions of inhabi- 
tants increases yearly by another million and 
even now is overcrowded. Picture what it will 
be in 1946 with an empty Australia handy and, 
save in Germany and Italy, a vanishing white 
population in Europe! 

For even the population of Ireland is dwin- 
dling by 2 per 1,000, though the shrinkage in 
the Free State is attributable, not to contracep- 
tive practices, but mainly to unemployment, 
lack of housing accommodation and emigration 
of young people, all of these causing the celi- 
bacy of 96 percent of males between the ages 
of 20 and 24 and 79 percent between twenty- 
five and thirty years—percentages higher than 
in any other country in Europe. 

The “Net Reproductive Rate” in Great Bri- 
tain is well below unity, this being mainly the 
result—according to Carr-Saunders—of con- 
traception, though contributory factors are the 
new house with only two bedrooms and a ga- 
rage but no nursery, and the cost of recreation, 
e. g., automobiles, golf, cinemas, bridge-clubs, 


1) Vol. 4, No. 14, Nofrontier News Service, Wilton, 
Conn. 
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dance halls, ete. The fall in the rate of repro- 
duction will increase with the increase of 
knowledge of contraception which will enhance 
the demand for efficient contraceptives. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are experiencing a 
similar decline which is due to identical causes. 
Women of child-bearing age are here bearing 
issue to replace but three-quarters of our popu- 
lation, which caused Sir Leonard Hill to ex- 
claim to the Sanitary Inspectors Congress at 
Harrogate in September, “It is a decadent race 
which deems a motor-car a more desirable pos- 
session than a child,” and to declare that Eng- 
land requires not one child but three per fa- 
mily if she is to maintain her national strength. 


The Catholic Medical Guardian’) 


In most, if not all, British political theory 
today democracy is regarded as “something 
‘natural’ and eternal, whereas any other form 
of government is transitory and perverse,” ‘but 
that is to take the sport for the type....No 
theory of politics can be reared upon history 
alone, but no theory can disregard the signifi- 
cance of such historical facts as the widespread 
prevalence, and recurrence at intervals, of some 
kind of monarchy and some kind of aristocracy, 
and the ephemeral life of democracies, even in 
such states as Athens and Florence, where the 
size and concentration of the citizen body made 
direct democracy possible. If, notwithstanding 
these empirical facts of the past and the pres- 
ent, we still think some form of direct or repre- 
sentative democracy the ideal government for 
human societies, we must recognize that the 
realization of that ideal has been obstructed in 
the past by formidable obstacles, and that we 
cannot expect that it will be possible in the fu- 
ture unless we have some ideological reason 
(such as a belief in progress) for believing that 
man will be able to accomplish in future time 
what he could not accomplish in time present 


or time past. GEORGE Every, S.S.M. 
in Christendom?) 


If there be a real danger of eventual social 
revolution in America, as many aver, it will 
find Catholics unprepared unless it is foreseen, 
and Catholics warned of its imminénce, a full 
generation in advance. Only then will there be 
stimulated a universal response to organize, 
generous self-sacrifice of the majority to train 
and study, heroic devotion to Church and Faith 
which will steel souls and develop high virtue. 
Only by meeting the evil with their flocks thus 
prepared can there be confidence and peace for 
the shepherds themselves and a large measure 
of security against the very evils which impend. 


JAMES D. LOEFFLER, S.J. 


1) London, Oct. 1936, p. 100. 


2) Loe. cit., Oxford, March, p. 53. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


The first world congress of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul will be held from May 21-23 
this year in Paris. 


Government assistance has been offered to 
the Liverpool Catholic Land Association to help 
what will virtually be the first establishment in 
England since the Reformation of an all-Cath- 
olic village. This will be effected by the con- 
version of the Association’s training farm at 
Parbold, near Wigan, into a Catholic land set- 
tlement. 


The scheme, which will give smallholdings to 20-25 
families, will cost $100,000, and of this amount, the 
Government, through the Land Settlement Association, 
will contribute half, provided the Catholic Land Asso- 
ciation raises the remainder. The Association’s liability 
will be lessened somewhat by the fact that it possesses 
considerable property and implements for which the 
total cost makes provision. 


Pére Lebret, O.P., formerly an officer in the 
French navy and a leading authority on all 
matters concerning French fisheries, is con- 
ducting an investigation into the moral, social 
and economic position of fishermen in all coun- 
tries, in collaboration with the Apostolatus 
Maris International Council (AMIC). 

' The co-operation of Catholics in all countries where 
fisheries exist, even on a small scale, is invited in this 
unique and important investigation. A questionnaire, in 
English or French, dealing with this matter can be ob- 


tained on application to the Organizing Secretary, 
AMIC, Office, 23, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 


The inauguration of Catholic Action in the 
Archdiocese of Liverpool has led to the organi- 
zation of the Public Service Committee and the 
establishment of the Catholic Service Bureau. 
It will be used for giving advice on all kinds of 
social services, and will be supervised by a 
woman organizer. 

The Catholic Social Guild will form study clubs, hold 
public lectures on social questions, and distribute copies 
of the encyclicals and pamphlets issued on such ques- 
tions. The Public Service Committee has been formed 
to encourage Catholics to take part in public life, while 
the Social (Personal) Service will be carried out by the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and Ladies of Charity. 
There is to be a social bureau in every town or deanery, 
where advice will be given on unemployment assist- 
ance, insurance, rent, pensions, etc. . 


This year’s Week of Social Study, conducted 
annually in France, will take place in July at 
Clermont+Ferrand. The general subject of dis- 
cussion will be: “The Human Person in Dan- 
ger.” 

_ The various aspects of the problem to be considered 
include these: observations on absolute régimes, from 
individualism to collectivism, relations between the per- 
son and the social element in the Mystical Body of 


Christ, the person and the child, the woman, the family, 
and the worker, property, etc. 


STATE MONOPOLY 


New Zealand business interests, as represent- 
ed by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
are alarmed by an act of the Labor Govern- 
ment which is interpreted as a threat to private 
enterprise. One of the earliest acts of the Sa- 
vage Administration was to assume control of 
the marketing of dairy produce overseas. Now, 
it has gone a step further and acquired a busi- 
ness which provides an organization for the in- 
ternal distribution of butter and cheese. Simul- 
taneously, it has decided to appoint a Director 
of Internal Marketing. 


The New Zealand Government’s reply to all criticism 
of its Socialistic program is, in effect, that it has a 
mandate from the electors. That is undoubtedly true. 
The figures of the general election which placed Mr. 
Savage and his colleagues in control of New Zealand 
affairs are irrefutable evidence in support of their con- 
tention. At the same time, many of the voters who 
supported the Labor cause at the polls must be feel- 
ing faintly uneasy when they contemplate the possi- 
bility of widespread Government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. It is by no means clear that the Gov- 
ernment’s marketing venture will not enjoy certain ad- 
vantages compared with normal commercial organiza- 
tions. Those threatened by it are eager to know, for 
example, if it will be required to earn profits, to pay 
income-taxation and to meet other costs of operation 
which are recognized as inevitable in everyday business. 


RISING COST OF PRODUCTION 


Steel manufacturing costs have been in- 
creased at the rate of nearly $215,000,000 a 
year by recent wage advances and soaring 
prices for many raw materials, according to an 
estimate by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. The higher costs exceed by almost 
$15,000,000 the estimated increase in annual 
gross revenues of $200,000,000 expected to re-. 
sult from the recent advances in steel prices, 
which represented an increase of only one- 
third of a cent in the price of a pound of steel. 


_ The largest factor in the higher cost of making steel 
is the general wage increase effective March 16, which 
is estimated to have increased steel pay-rolls by $130,- 
000,000 a year. One of the most important factors in 
the rising cost of raw materials for the steel industry 
has been the recent sharp advance in scrap prices. On 
March 15 some grades were reported as selling for 
$23.75 a ton or over $4 a ton higher than in the first 
two months of the year, and the composite price of 
several grades of scrap was about $3 a ton higher. As 
compared with last autumn, the composite on March 
15 was more than $5 a ton higher. 


During 1936 it is estimated that the steel industry 
purchased about 13,600,000 tons of scrap for use in its 
blast furnaces and steel-making furnaces. On this 
basis the more recent increase of $3 per ton will add 
about $41,000,000 to the industry’s annual expenditures 
for scrap. Close to $20,500,000 will be added to the 
industry’s raw material costs through the recent 45 
cents per ton advance in the price of iron ores from 
Lake Superior mines. This estimate is on the basis of 
the consumption in 1936 of over 45,200,000 tons of Lake 
Superior ores. For 1987, the prospects are that ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 tons of ore will be used. Prices 
of certain non-ferrous metals used in large quantities 


by the steel industry have likewise recently advanced 
sharply. 
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ARTIFICIAL WOOL 

The substitution of rayon goods for silk is, 
of course, a commonplace by now. Very little 
has been said in our country, on the other hand, 
of the making of wool from wood fiber. Ger- 
many, in need of every pound of food stuff 
raised on its soil, is producing large quantities 
of wool cellulose derived from wood. Italy, 
poor in wood, is now developing a process of 
manufacturing a fiber from milk. 

What is called lanital was invented by Antonio Fe- 
retti less than two years ago. But even now this syn- 
thetic wool is in the market; it is manufactured by the 
artificial silk concern “Snia Viscosa” from the casein 
precipitated from goat milk. Aided by a well-organized 
advertising campaign the new product, lanital, was 
placed on sale in one hundred cities of Italy on one 
and the same day. The quality as well as the designs, 
etc., are said to have proven attractive and satisfactory 
to the buying public. The development of this product 
is, of course, in line with the present trend of nations 
to attain self-sufficiency. 

The first country outside of Italy to experiment with 
lanital seems to be Holland. A corporation known as 
Aku, manufacturers of rayon, with factories at Arn- 
hem, is using 1300 liters of skimmed milk a day in the 
production of artificial wool. 


RELIEF 


In spite of the “revival of business” the need 
for relief persists. Unmistakable evidence that 
the country is still far removed from what 
should be normalcy. The American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers has addressed an out- 
_line of its position in respect to Federal Em- 
ployment and Assistance Programs to the mem- 
bers of Congress, advocating the following 
measures: 

Federal Grants-In-Aid to States for General Assist- 
ance; Continuation of WPA Until Liquidation Can Be 
Effected Through Re-employment; Uniform Federal 
Grants for All Categories Under the Social Security 
Act; Extension and Strengthening of Employment Ser- 
vices; Special Training and Retraining Programs, and 
The Appointment of a Federal Non-partisan Commis- 
sion to Study the Whole Problem of Unemployment and 
Relief. In addition, the Association advocates govern- 
mental personnel selection through the merit system. 


The letter, addressed by Mr. Walter West, Executive 
Secretary, to Congressmen, advances the following 
arguments favorable to consideration of these pro- 
posals: “The ten thousand members of this Associa- 
tion are employed in public and private welfare agen- 
cies throughout the forty-eight States and are in a po- 
sition to have firsthand knowledge of conditions and 
needs in their communities.” 


EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION 

According to the New York Times, issue of 
March 21st, “‘a vote of 96.4 percent for the em- 
ployees’ representation plan as their collective 
bargaining agency was passed by employees of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation at the twenti- 
eth annual election of employee representa- 
tives,” held several days prior to above date. 


All employees of more than sixty days’ service were 
eligible to vote, except members of the managerial and 
supervisory staff. Of 60,530 available voters in the 


twenty-three plants where the elections were held, 
58,356 cast ballots for the representation plan and 


elected 462 employee representatives for the coming 
year. 


Asked what effect this vote for the employees’ repre- 
sentation plan would have on Bethlehem’s dealings 
with outside unions, company officials stated that its 
long established policy of bargaining with any group 


of employees or with any one representing any of them 
would continue. 


PRICE FIXING BY COLLUSION 


According to the Catholic Times, of London, 
the Birmingham City Council has delivered a 
smashing blow at attempts to corner the mar- 
ket; it has decided to allow its committees to 
buy foreign goods, thus combating the effect 
of price rings and trusts for the maintenance 
of high prices. In the course of the discussion, 
Sir Percival Bower said that the day of free 
competitive tendering no longer existed: 


_ “Only yesterday I spent two hours at Dale End open- 
ing tenders. When I tell you the whole of those tenders 
were identical, and that we had spent over £300 in ad- 
vertising for tenders in the Press, you see what a farce 
it all is. We are compelled to advertise for tenders 
knowing full well beforehand that every one is going 
to be alike. Those sixteen tenders were all for £25,000 
—nice round figures—and that is wonderful tender- 
ing.” 

Even the local Press backs up the move, The Bir- 
mingham Post wisely remarking that “Birmingham is 
not committed, despite her Protectionist background, to 
buy the goods she needs at unduly high prices merely 
because they have a British trade-mark. 


WORKERS’ PENSIONS 
Through the Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
pension program, $839,844 was paid to em- 
ployees in 1936. This brought the total amount 
of money paid to pensioners under the Plan 
since January 1, 1923 (the date of adoption), to 
$8,434,820. 


Of the 189 employees retired with pensions during 
the past year, twenty-eight had more than forty-five 
years of service, and of this number ten had fifty or 
more years of continuous service. There are now 1982 
retired employees on the pension roll. They retired at 
an average age of sixty-six years, and with an average 
of thirty-five and one-half years of service. 


WORKERS’ RECREATION 

Not enough attention has been paid to the 
development of Kraft durch Freude, similar to 
the De polavoro organization in Italy, Sir 
Charles Petrie thinks. The German institution 
comprises all the organizations which have for 
their object the recreation of the workers, and 
it organizes communal travel by sea and land 
at particularly low rates. In 1934 two million 
people traveled under its auspices, and in 1935, 
the number exceeded three million, of whom 
43 per cent were women and girls. 


The German Government pays as much attention as 
the Italian to the problem of holidays for married 
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working women. The wife and mother is sent away 
for a holiday, either to be spent in travel or at a holi- 
day center where she can recuperate. While she is 
away her home is run by voluntary workers, very often 
girl students, and, where the mother is compelled to 
keep her family, the voluntary workers take over her 
work, and pay her the salary which they receive. In 
this connection it is to be noted that holidays with pay 
are not yet compulsory in Germany as is the case in 
Italy. 


CO-OPERATION 


Established for eight years, the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Oil Association of Elm- 
wood, Neb., has returned $29,747.03 in patron- 
age refunds. At the close of 1936, the associa- 
tion had $10,356.28 in assets, with only $592.00 
of direct liabilities, representing current bills 
not paid. The sales for the year amounted to 
$56,982.40, on which the net saving was 
$3,568.94. 


This co-operative does not operate a filling station, 
but runs three trucks and takes care of a large trade 
territory around Elmwood. To further the co-operative 
movement and give the proper service to its patrons, 
the board of directors recently purchased two new 600- 
gallon truck tanks to replace the 350-gallon tanks now 
in use. There are 400 members. 


Since the organization of the Farmers Union 
Gas and Oil Company of Sidney, Neb., patron- 
age refunds totaling $93,749.89, and $4,654.40 
in interest on shares, making a grand total of 
$98,404.29, have been returned to shareholders. 


In these nine years, the association has accumulated 
a building reserve of $7,640.67 and a surplus of $4,- 
111.14. Thus its total savings at the close of 1936 
amounted to $109,439.42. The association has 540 mem- 
bers. It operates both bulk plants and filling stations 
at puree points and operates, in addition, six tank 
trucks. 


The report of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the half year ended No- 
vember 14, 1936, records net sales of $53,355,- 
570; the value of goods manufactured by the 
society totaled $15,107,855. The half year re- 
viewed was a period of twenty-seven weeks, 
and the deduction of an average week’s trade 
is necessary for comparison purposes. 


On this basis the domestic trade of the society shows 
an increase of 8.8 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1935, and an increase of 6.3 percent in productive 
supplies. For the year 1936 (fifty-three weeks) sales 
are over $100,000,000, and the Ten Year Plan quota of 
$7,500,000 extra trade has been exceeded by $2,225,000. 


THE FARMERS’ WOODLOT 

Thirty-one years ago Soren J. Uhrenholt 
settled on a tract of cut-over land near Seely, 
Wis. Nearly all of the big trees had been tak- 
en by the loggers, but he reserved for woodlot 
purposes about 70 acres, which contained at the 
time not more than 40,000 feet of merchantable 
timber. Mr. Uhrenholt, who had learned in 
Denmark what he knew of forestry, applied his 


knowledge and experience to the management 
of his then sparsely growing woodlots. His 
first rule was that he would never take out 
more than nature was putting in. The careful 
record which he kept of his operations during 
these three decades is summarized in the For- 
estry News Digest. 

It shows, among many other interesting facts, that 
from the area on which there were only some 40,000 
board feet of marketable timber at the outset, he has 
removed 700,000 board feet of saw logs, which brought 
him an average annual cash revenue of $500. Despite 
this remarkable cut, his woodlot now has between 250,- 
000 and 300,000 board feet of standing timber. In 1910 
fire destroyed virtually all of the remaining timber on 
lands in his community, but his own farm’s forest es- 
caped with slight damage, so well had he safeguarded 
it against fire hazards. 


PRODUCTION LOANS 


The extent to which the farmers of the coun- 
try must depend on Government credit at 
the present time reveals a serious problem. Ac- 
cording to a communication, released by the 
Farm Credit Administration on April 14th, the 
550 Production Credit Associations loaned 
farmers over $71,400,000 in the first quarter of 
1937, which was a 22 percent increase over the 
1935 first quarter. 

“Farmers are completing their crop financing ar- 
rangements earlier than usual this year,” Governor W. 
I. Myers of the Farm Credit Administration comment- 
ed. ‘More farmers are using production credit from 
the associations this spring in practically every sec- 
tion of the country except the Southwest, where drought 
effects have retarded operations.” 

More than 115,700 farmers secured loans 
from the Associations in the first three months 
of the year compared to 99,500 in the first 
quarter of 1935. The average size loan was 
about $610 compared to $585. Increases in 
business of the Production Credit Associations 
were most significant in the Central and East 
North Central states. The loan volume in the 
St. Louis district, including Illinois, Arkansas, 
and Missouri, was nearly double the 1935 fi- 
gure. 


SOCIAL CREDIT 
At least in Alberta, what is an ingenious 
scheme for supplying all with a certain amount 
of income without working for it, has failed. 
Mr. Aberhart, the promoter of Social Credit in 
the Canadian province referred to, is, conse- 


quently, now being attacked even by his sup- 
porters. 


Major Douglas, of England, who first propounded th 
theory of Social dividends, maintains eae ne policy hee 
not been correctly developed in Alberta. Such is the 
dissidence of dissent, and for the moment it must be 
admitted that “Social Credit” has received a serious 
setback. At the same time it must be admitted that 
the theory has a good deal to commend it, and that in 
more favorable conditions than those of Alberta it may 
point the path to economic progress elsewhere, 


Father Jessing (1836-1899 ) 
‘tt 


The Founding of the Josephinum College and 
Seminary—a Papal Institution.—Father 
Jessing’s Last Years 


On August 17, 1884, the Rev. John Schlich- 
ter (1837-1905), likewise a native of Miinster, 
read his First Solemn Mass in the chapel of St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage. The completion of his 
studies had been made possible by Father Jes- 
sing, who wrote a year later that he was ex- 
tending the same assistance to several other 
young men, hoping thus to provide for succes- 
sors in his work whenever God should call 
him.') In 1887 he told his readers that he was 
sending four students to St. Francis Gymna- 
sium at Cincinnati, a college presided over by 
the V. Rev. J. Kilgenstein, O.S.F.2) <A year 
later, on July 4, 1888, there appeared in the 
Ohio Waisenfreund an inconspicuous notice, in 
small print, extending to two indigent boys the 
opportunity of studying for the priesthood. Be- 
sides the usual vocational conditions it was re- 
quired that they write to him in their own 
hand—in German. 

The notice was not printed again, but only 
three weeks later he reported that more than 
thirty applications had been received. After 


another fortnight there were more than forty! - 


The first student accepted arrived on July 15. 
The second and others came in August—from 
nine different states. The Josephinum—so 
called since 1886?)—must have presented an 
interesting gathering-place in those days, and 
a very crowded one, too, especially when his 
new and almost reckless venture did not pre- 
vent him from taking in fourteen new orphans, 
including two little blacks—refugees from St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage, Cold Spring, Ky., which 
had been consumed by flames.*) ; 

Though Father Jessing stated in 1891 that 
“for more than twenty years” (ever since his 
ordination in 1870?) he had contemplated the 
founding of a college such as the Josephinum,’) 
it would seem from his notice of July 4, 1888,— 
offering the opportunity of studying to two 
boys—that he had actually not yet considered 
founding the Josephinum “college” that year. 
Whether the notice was printed as a feeler, we 
do not know. At any rate, on October 10, 1888, 
the first class of twenty-four students—of 
whom more than half were native Germans— 
was assembled.6) Father Jessing himself 
taught Latin and algebra. There were four 
other instructors: Fathers Schlichter (English) 
and A. Hochmiller (Christian doctrine, his- 
tory), Mr. Lagemann (German) and Mr. Seitz 
(music) .”) 

In 15 years the circulation of the Ohio Wai- 
senfreund had increased from the original 80 
paid subscribers to approximately 40,000. Al- 
ready in 1881—as appears from the draft of 


RICAL STUDIES 


AND NOTES 


a letter to Bishop Elder—he could claim to have 
the greatest circulation of “all Catholic papers 
in America!”’) With this army of German- 
American reader friends—and most loyal 
friends they were, all of them, to their dying 
day—lay the ultimate solution of his first great 
problem, to give his free college financial per- 
manence. For some time he considered ‘organ- 
izing a nation-wide students’ aid society. In- 
quiries from readers brought out a proposal of 
student adoption.®) But before very long he 
saw that economically the best guaranty for the 
Josephinum’s continued existence was to be 
found in making of it an endowed institu- 
tion.!°) 

In September, 1889, a second class of twenty- 
one students was admitted. To his long list of 
tasks Father Jessing added the teaching of 
geography and stenography. When he had ad- 
mitted a third class of twenty-four students in 
August, 1890, a second major problem, of se- 
curing a canonical status for his college, ha- 
rassed him more and more. In 1875 he had 
successfuly asserted the national character of 
his orphanage as supported by his German- 
American Waisenfreund readers throughout 
the country. His ordinary, Bishop Rosecrans, 
had shown himself a very understanding supe- 
rior. Concerning the Josephinum College, sup- 
ported by the same stratum of American Ca- 
tholicism and recruiting its students from 
many states, he maintained with equal success 
that it too should be a national institution, and 
not diocesan or even provincial.!!) We have 
only oral testimony to the effect that his second 
ordinary, Bishop Watterson, made a serious ef- 
fort to induce him to give the Josephinum to 
the Diocese of Columbus. When in the spring 
of 1891 he offered the protectorate over the 
college to the Salvatorians, Father Jordan, 
their founder and superior general, cabled 
from Rome that he could not accept it.!*) 
Previously, in 1889 and 1890, efforts had been 
made to interest the German-American Priests’ 
Association (Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Prie- 
ster-Verein) in adoption of the Josephinum. 
This group of men took up Father Jessing’s 
proposition, and appointed a committee of five 
to visit the college and report their findings and 
deliberations at the Association’s meeting in 
1891. This was done. But various difficulties 
presented themselves, not least of which was 
that the Priests’ Association itself, then four 
years old, still lacked proper ecclesiatical ap- 
probation.!*) 

The hard-working priest’s implicit trust in 
Providence was not to be confounded. At the 
Catholic Congress in Buffalo in September, 
1891, certain influential members of the Priests’ 
Association acquainted a guest of Fathers F. 
Goller, of St. Louis, and J. B. Diepenbrock, the 
brilliant Monsignor Paul Maria Baumgarten— 
then still a seminarian and a pupil at the Ac- 
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cademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici in Rome—with 
the Josephinum and its problems. They urged 
him to visit the Waisenfreund-man at Colum- 
bus.!4) This the Monsignor did; and, as a re- 
sult of his thorough study of the unique insti- 
tution and discussions with its founder, the lat- 
ter was encouraged to carry out his idea, pre- 
viously entertained,!>) of offering the Josephi- 
num Orphanage and College to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda. Monsignor 
Baumgarten, who knew Cardinal Simeoni, Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda, personally, offered to 
conduct the initial negotiations. The draft of 
a Josephinum constitution, which he took with 
him to Rome, already provided for a complete 
seminary department! 

Before the close of the year Monsignor 
Baumgarten reported from Rome that he had 
presented the petition to Cardinal Simeoni in 
person and that the prefect had declared with 
some enthusiasm that he was willing to study 
the matter. Meanwhile Father Jessing had 
also written an old Roman friend and native 
of Miinster, Cardinal Melchers, asking him to 
confer with Monsignor Baumgarten in behalf 
of the Josephinum. The death of Cardinal 
Simeoni on January 14, 1892, caused an inter- 
ruption of the negotiations. The new prefect 
of the Propaganda, Cardinal Ledochowski, 
who, like Cardinal Melchers, had experienced 
severe persecution in the German Kulturkampf, 
energetically took Father Jessing’s proposition 
completely into his own hands, terminating 
Monsignor Baumegarten’s office as mediator. 
There now followed months of anxious waiting, 
but on February 3, 1893, a letter arrived from 
Cardinal Ledochowski, stating that on Decem- 
ber 12, 1892, the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda had accepted the Josephinum as a pon- 
tifical college. 

With the letter came the Josephinum Consti- 
tution,!®) substantially the same as originally 
worked out and submitted by Father Jessing, 
and granted for a period of seven years. Here 
only a few of its more salient and unique pro- 
visions can be mentioned: Students admitted 
into the Josephinum should preferably come 
from the ranks of the poor, and boys who had 
attended any other college or high school for 
more than two years, should not be accepted.17) 
The students were to receive everything, even 
their clothes, free. They were to make them- 
selves equally competent in the English and 
German language. German was to serve as 
the medium of conversation during one half of 
each month, English during the other. Pro- 
ficiency in Latin also received particular stress. 
After having successfully completed their clas- 
sical studies, they were to be transferred to the 
Collegium Urbanum in Rome for their courses 
in philosophy and theology. Once ordained 
priests, they were to return to the Josephinum 
and then devote themselves to the conversion 


of non-Catholics in the United States. The rec- 
tor and the professors were declared immedi- 
ately subject to the Holy See. 

February 3, 1893, was undoubtedly sensed 
by Father Jessing as the greatest day of his 
lite. How the joy of it spread through the 
Josephinum and flowed over into his Wazsen- 
freund, to be shared with his host of Catholic 
German-American friends! And now he 
worked and toiled even harder. He arranged 
for a very prominent exhibit of Josephinum in- 
dustry and ecclesiastical art!8) at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. He engaged new 
professors. Outstanding among them was 
Prof. Emil Bigge (d. 1910}, a Westphalian lay- 
man, a scholar and pedagogue whom the older 
alumni gratefully and fondly remember even 
as they do the Founder. During the fall of this 
year—1893—Father Jessing admitted 28 of 
more than 120 applicants, to form the sixth 
class. The following June he succeeded in hav- 
ing the college incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Ohio as “The Pontifical College 
Josephinum of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith.’”’ He likewise ob- 
tained a state charter to confer academic de- 
grees. 


The vexing problem of permanently financ- 
ing the Josephinum was again taken up. After 
some consultation with his friends, the Rev- 
erends Wm. Tappert, of Covington, and F. W. 
Faerber, of St. Louis, a meeting of twenty- 
eight prominent German-American priests took 
place at the Josephinum in August, 1893. The 
record of the men present includes—besides the 
two just mentioned—such well-known names 
as A. Scheideler (Indianapolis), F. Goller (St. 
Louis), H. Muehlsiepen (St. Louis), M. May 
(Brooklyn), J. Enzlberger (Piopolis, Ill.) .19) 
Among the resolutions and recommendations 
formulated was one encouraging the establish- 
ment of scholarships of five thousand dollars 
each for the students. Father Jessing’s subse- 
quent appeals to his Waisenfreund readers met 
with a magnificent response. The first scholar- 
ship—named by him in honor of St. Peter— 
was completed in 24 weeks and represented the 
hard-earned dollars of 600 donors. By the 
close of 1896 there were 29 such foundations, 
and when death claimed the great Father of 
Orphans and Students in 1899, the 52nd schol- 
arship—dedicated to St. Martin of Tours—was 
well under way. To-day these scholarships 
number 196—a truly remarkable memorial to 
the charity and generosity of those of our an- 
cestors who came to America from the Rhine 
and the Main and the Weser and the Moselle. 


_ Throughout the negotiations with Rome dur- 
Ing 1891 and 1892 it had been stated that the 
Josephinum students were to receive their 
seminary course in Rome. The Constitution 
stipulated that they were to go to the Col- 
legium Urbanum. Later it was decided that 
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only the more eminently qualified students 
should be so privileged. The conference of 
August, 1893, considered a Roman house of 
studies, to be built or acquired and to be known 
as the Leoninum; and as late as 1899 the plan 
is still mentioned.?°) Individual students, such 
as J. Seuffert, later professor of moral theology 
and canon law at the Josephinum and Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West, and Philip Scher, the pres- 
ent bishop of Monterey-Fresno, were sent to 
the Propaganda College and completed their 
theology at Rome; but a Josephinum seminary 
in Rome was never realized. It may also be 
added here that the Josephinum’s original pri- 
mary purpose, the conversion of non-Catholics 
in the United States, as such was never fully 
achieved. The Constitution in force to-day 
states that the Josephinum priests are “to de- 
vote themselves to the spiritual welfare of the 
faithful in the United States, especially of such 
as speak the German idiom.” De facto this has 
been the commission given the Josephinum 
priest from the very beginning. 

Joy came to Father Jessing in June, 1894, 
when Archbishop Satolli, first Apostolic dele- 
gate to the United States and previously dele- 
gated to represent the Propaganda in matters 
concefning ordinations at the Josephinum,?') 
arrived to take formal possession of the papal 
institution and to raise Theodore Peters, the 
rector’s first student, to the priesthood in St. 
Turibius Chapel.22) This year also witnessed 
the opening of the seminary department in a 
new five-story building. 


The remaining days of Father Jessing can 
receive but brief consideration. For the first 
time, during the spring of 1895, the enormous 
amount of work which his iron will had for 
decades exacted from an iron constitution, be- 
gan to tell on his health. In July, the day after 
his silver jubilee of ordination, he became dan- 
gerously ill. He slowly recovered, but it seems 
the germ of death had settled in his powerful 
frame. He felt that he had become an old man 
and that his former strength was gone.?*) 


Nevertheless this soldier of Christ carried 
on; he accepted a new class of twenty-seven 
students for instance; there had been more 
than two hundred applications! To better ac- 
commodate his theologians, Fr. Jessing in 1896 
erected a new bulding, to which the orphans, 
now considerably reduced in number, were 
transferred. Recognition came to him in June 
of this year, when Bishop Watterson happened 
in upon the final examinations to announce that 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, had created the 
rector of the Josephinum a domestic prelate, 
with the title of Monsignor. In September of 
the following year the Monsignor was asked to 
preach the sermon at the Pontifical High Mass 
opening the forty-second annual convention of 
the Catholic Central Verein, held in Columbus. 
He spoke at the various meetings of the So- 
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ciety. For the federated youth group the old 
Kolping-son, whom Bishop Horstman, of Cleve- 
land, had compared to Don Bosco, had especi- 
ally inspiring words. There are those living to- 
day who have not forgotten the Josephinum 
hospitality he extended to the delegates during 
that convention. 


June 29, 1899, marked the coronation of 
Monsignor Jessing’s labors for God and for the 
Church in America. On this day the apostolic 
delegate, Archbishop Martinelli, ordained six 
young men priests, constituting the first class 
that made all of its studies in the Josephinum. 
It was the Feast of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul—a day which the Lord had made and 
anticipated for Joseph Jessing. But by now 
his health was completely broken, his energies 
exhausted, expended in a noble cause. 

Once more he greeted his “Boys,’—168 of 
them, exclusive of the orphans—when they re- 
turned in September. He addressed to them on 
this occasion his last long welcome. In spite 
of his constant preoccupation, he had all these 
years found time to meet them regularly, in 
their classrooms and in the Aula Maxima and 
informally during their evening study periods 
or on the playground. He had shared with 
them his joys and sorrows, his hopes and plans, 
told of his war experiences in 1864 and 1866, 
discussed with them contemporary affairs, in- 
cluding politics, and invariably ended up with 
his beloved Holy See (in his precious West- 
phalian accent: “heiliger S-tul!’). On occa- 
sion, when anger was upon him, the old ser- 
geant’s voice had boomed and thundered every- 
thing into awe. Always the storm had abated 
very quickly. Every Saturday afternoon the 
big-hearted man had marched to a third-floor 
storeroom, followed by students to whom he dis- 
tributed suits, hats, and shoes—anything and 
everything he had.?*) 

He was no longer seen among them. No 
longer did he drive his buggy-horse ‘‘Cheval’’ to 
the postoffice for the Josephinum mail. He was 
unable to say Mass. His newly-ordained first 
group of priests, who had remained to complete 
their final year of theology, took turns bring- 
ing him Holy Communion. On October 25 
Father Theodore Igel, the first student admitted 
in 1888, anointed him. The same day he af- 
fixed his signature to a brief document appoint- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Joseph Soentgerath as his 
temporary successor.2°) The end came the 
night of All Souls, 1899—in the presence of his 
young priests and a number of professors and 
seminarians.2°) The attending physician re- 
ported his death as caused by cancer of the 
stomach and exhaustion. J.C. PLUMPE 


(Notes) 
1) OW May 6, 1885, 4b; MJJ-U 219 ff. 
2) OW Aug. 8, 1887, 5b. 
3) MJJ-U 220 note. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Vice-President, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fred A. Gil- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; and P. Jos. Hess, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Observations on the Manila Congress 


Although reports of the Manila Eucharistic 
Congress have been both many and exhaustive, 
the following observations, contained in a let- 
ter addressed to the C. B. of the C. V. by one 
of the Scheut Fathers in the Philippine Islands, 
add an interesting note to accounts already pub- 
lished. Because the writer, a priest for twenty- 
five years, has lost contact with the outside 
world, the great concourse, organized to honor 
our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, was all the 
more in the nature of a revelation. The mis- 
sionary relates, among other things: 


“When all of the dignitaries of the Church, most of 
them from Mission fields, gathered around the altar, 
while many thousand pilgrims stood and kneeled about, 
I could not help but think of the last Judgment, when 
all nations will be gathered and Christ will come to 
judge all people. I observed, on this occasion, the rep- 
resentatives of all nations and all races, who had come 
to adore Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. It was the 
first time that I heard loudspeakers and saw floodlights. 
One felt throughout that everybody was deeply im- 
pressed, that something quite extraordinary was going 
on. There were priests and missionaries from all parts 
of the universe. I spoke French with people from Indo- 
China, and Flemish with those from Java. One Chinese 
priest from our Missions in China spoke Latin to me. It 
was really an international event and a most interest- 


ing experience to thus establish contact with mis- 
Herne from other lands. I met Msgr. McGuinness, 
General Secretary of The Church Extension Society, 
who, while in the Philippines ten years ago, visited my 
Missions in Ifugao. We dined together on that occa- 
sion in my sacristy and afterwards he helped me con- 
struct a little house, my future residence. I should add 
that I met a number of priests from America; with 
some of them, from the Archdiocese of Boston, I spoke 
French. But as I viewed this gathering of priests, men 
of all nations, I could not refrain from wondering which 
of them would be the first martyr. Undoubtedly, some 
of them will die for the Faith!” 


Those Quiet, Silent Works of the Church 


The “Apostolate of the Printed Word” should 
appeal to the laity because of the promise of 
great good the distribution of Catholic reading 
matter holds forth, while this activity demands 
of a layperson no more than an ordinary man 
or woman is able to render the cause of God 
and His Church. 

A noteworthy example of this nature is re- 
ported in the last issue of Catholic Truth, of 
London, drawn from the Magazine of St. Domi- 
nic’s Parish, Haverstock Hill, in the British 
metropolis : 

“And not far away from the Crib is another Stall, 
the Stall of the Catholic Truth Society. Few people 
know that this is managed, and managed very effici- 
ently, by Miss Winstanley, who devotes a great deal of 
time in arranging the books and ordering more. The 
Archbishop of Westminster, in a recent Pastoral, spoke 
very strongly of the Apostolate of the Press, and we 
are glad to tell our readers that St. Dominic’s Catholic 
Truth Society Stall is a very vivid living thing. It is 
one of those quiet, silent works of the Church, and we 
never quite know what far-reaching effects the C. T. S. 
Stall may have. At any rate Miss Winstanley is nobly 
doing all in her power to spread the Faith and thus 
fulfilling her part in the call for Catholic Action. Ev- 
ery praise then must be given her for the great work 
she is doing.” 

The Catholics of our country depend too 
largely on organization, numbers, mass demon- 
strations, etc. for action. They seem not to 
have drawn any lessons from what befell the 
Catholics of Germany. They were so thorough- 
ly organized, so well schooled in mass tactics 
that an Italian Cardinal, addressing a vast 
throng at Cologne on the occasion of one of 
their great ‘Catholic Days” exclaimed: Ger- 
mania docet! Today the Catholics of Germany 
who were supposed at the time to be teaching 
the Catholics of the world what policies and 
tactics to employ in the defense of their rights 
and the rights of the Church, are back in the 
Catacombs, as it were. They are now employ- 
ing those “quiet, silent works of the Church,” 
referred to in St. Dominic’s Parish Magazine. 

Let us by all means strive to develop zeal 
and love for efforts that resemble the mustard 
seed; regarding their development and results 
they are reminders of the mysterious growth of 


plant life to which our Lord referred on more 
occasions than one. 
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Fr. William J. Engelen, S.J., Promoter of 
Christian Solidarism, Has Died 


Since Adam Mueller, in 1807, directed his 
searching criticism against Adam Smith, oppo- 
sition to economic Liberalism has never ceased 
in Germany and Austria. With varying for- 
tunes both individuals and Schools fought 
Smith and Manchester. In the Catholic camp, 
the most complete effort to develop an economic 
system intended to overcome liberalistic capi- 
talism was undertaken by the late Heinrich 
Pesch, 8.J., whose great work on Political 
Kconomy in 5 large volumes is both the most 
scholarly and extensive effort of its nature by 
a Catholic author. This system became known 
as Christian Solidarism and found in our coun- 
try a champion in the Rev. Fr. Wm.. J. Engelen, 
S.J., who was called by death after a lingering 
illness of many months in St. Louis on April 
23, aged 64 years. 

Shortly after his return from Japan, where 
he had gone to assist in the founding of the 
Catholic University at Tokio, Father Engelen 
began a serious study of the system of Chris- 
tian Solidarism with the intention of acquaint- 
ing American Catholics with it. As a result, 
the recently deceased began to lecture on this 
subject at the Study Courses of the C. V., con- 
ducted at Spring Bank, Wis., and ultimately in 
various cities of the country. The general title 
of Fr. Engelen’s lectures in 1912 was “The 
Teaching of Sound Philosophy”: 1. Man and 
His Social Nature; 2. Private Property (ex- 
cludes Socialism) ; 3. Social Duties (excludes 
Liberalism) ; 4. Right and Necessity of Organ- 
ization, and 5. Limited Rights and Duties of 
State. In conclusion the program declared: 
“Solidarism is the logical outcome of sound 
Christian philosophy.” 

While continuing to expound his subject, Fr. 
Engelen delivered lectures on Solidarism annu- 
ally at Spring Bank from 1912 to 1915; in 1916 
the course was held in New York City and in 
the following year in St. Louis. Due to the 
War and its aftermath, there was no social 
course held until 1921 at Fort Wayne. Un- 
fortunately, the lecturer could not continue his 
efforts after 1922, because a serious attack of 
nephritis confined him to a hospital at Toledo 
for almost a year. Ultimately, however, after 
Fr. Engelen’s transfer to St. Louis University, 
it was possible for him to continue his lectures, 
this time at the Central Bureau. Catholic 
America was not however prepared for so com- 
prehensive a program of a social and economic 
nature as that developed by Pesch, which was 
not however accepted blindly by Fr. Engelen. 


Perhaps the term Solidarism seemed unaccept- | 


able to not a few. In addition, that unfortu- 
nate decade of American history, from 1920 to 
1930, would not permit doctrines or measures 
so opposed to capitalism as those our lecturer 


recommended to his audiences to find favor. 
But at times at least Fr. Engelen’s efforts 
seemed to promise results. Writing on the 
Spring Bank course of 1912, a member of the 
America staff, and a participant in the occa- 
sion, closed his appreciative remarks with the 
following sentence: 

_“The lectures delivered during the recent ses- 
sion [of the C. V. Study Course] by Frs. Fred- 
eric Siedenburg and Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., 
aroused the greatest interest and were enthusi- 
astically received by all.” 

In addition, Fr. Engelen propounded the 
principles of Christian Solidarism also in the 
columns of our magazine. He was, moreover, 
over a long period of years, member of the 
Committee of Social Action of the C. V. When- 
ever the history of the efforts on the part of 
American Catholics to propagate sound social 
and economic doctrines will be written, the 
serious efforts of this German-American Jesuit 
to introduce Christian Solidarism to our coun- 
try should not be overlooked. 

The deceased was a native of Germany, who 
came to our country as a member of the Ameri- 
can branch of the German Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He studied in Germany, the 
houses of his Order in Holland, at St. Louis 
University, and in Rome, and taught, both be- 
fore going to Japan and after his return from 
that country, in a number of institutions of 
learning conducted in the United States by the 
German Province and the Missouri Province of 
the Society. He held two degrees, that of Doc- 
tor of. Philosophy and Theology; while they ap- 
peared on the visiting card used by the deceased 
while at Tokio, there was never afterwards an 
allusion even to the fact. 

Rev. Fr. Engelen’s mortal remains were 
buried in the Jesuit cemetery at Florissant, 
Mo., where Fr. Weninger was laid to rest many 
years ago. The C. V. has lost in this singularly 
retiring and modest priest a sincere friend 
whose memory should be faithfully cherished. 


Not every kind and degree of wrong can suf- 
fice for commencing a war. The proof of this 
is that not even upon one’s own fellow-country- 
men is it lawful for every offence to exact atro- 
cious punishments, such as death or banishment 
or confiscation of property. As, then, the evils 
inflicted in war are all of a severe and atrocious 
character, such as slaughter and fire and devas- 
tation, it is not lawful for slight wrongs to pur- 
sue the authors of the wrongs with war, seeing 
that the degree of the punishment ought to cor- 
respond to the measure of the offence. (Deu- 
teronomy XXV.) 

FRANCISCUS DE VITTORIA 
De Jure Belli 
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On the Late Most Reverend Francis Johannes 


The introduction to the remarkable tribute, 
in the April issue of The Jesuit Bulletin, paid 
the memory of the late Bishop of Leavenworth, 
Most Reverend Francis Johannes, speaks of the 
deep sorrow felt by the 230 Jesuits at St. 
Mary’s College (St. Mary’s, Kansas), ‘‘the like 
of which they had not experienced for years.” 
The ordinandi had looked forward, the account 
continues, to their ordination in the near fu- 
ture by Bishop Johannes. ‘To see Bishop Jo- 
hannes confer the priesthood,” thus runs one 
of the statements pertaining to his manner of 
conferring holy priesthood on candidates, “was 
like witnessing a great pageant never to be for- 
gotten. It was impressive, it was majestic. In- 
voluntarily one thought of the moral grandeur 
and power of Christ’s Church on earth, as ex- 
emplified in her great Pontiffs and Bishops of 
the past—Gregory of Rome; and Ambrose, the 
Consul Bishop of Milan; and that other Bishop 
whose name has not come down to us but who, 
when summoned before the Roman governor in 
the days of persecution and reproved by him in 
the words, ‘never has any man spoken to me 
thus,’ answered: ‘Possibly you have never met 
a Christian Bishop.’ ” 

In conclusion, the article in The Jesuit Bul- 
letin says: 

“Bishop Johannes’ ideals were apostolic. The inter- 
ests of the Church and of the souls entrusted to his 
shepherding, these were uppermost in his thoughts. 
The youth of the Diocese were particularly dear to his 
heart. He attended their commencements, contests, 
conventions—encouraging, urging on, ever insisting on 
what was fundamental and solid in Catholic living: 
faith, the Commandments, obedience to law and 
authority, piety. His own life illustrated what he 
preached. He was a holy man devoted to prayer, 
generous to the poor. We loved him for his apostolic 
zeal, his simplicity of soul, his holy life.” ; 

Such then was the man and Bishop who, 
without solicitation on our part, became a Life 
Member of the C. V. 


Towards an Agrarian Program 


Catholic agrarian leaders of the country met 
at the Central Bureau in St. Louis on April 13 
and 14 to outline plans and policies for the 
future. The meeting was called by Most Rev. 
A. J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., who 
served as chairman of the gathering, and by 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Great Falls, 
Mont., founder of the Rural Life Conference. 
The Conference was attended largely by di- 
rectors of Diocesan Rural Life Conferences and 
members of the executive committee, the N. 
Gane. 

Within recent years the problems of rural 
life have come increasingly into the conscious- 
ness of American Catholics, and the agrarians, 
by taking advantage of the Christian principles 


of ethics and doctrines pertaining to man’s 
conduct and property, feel they are in a posl- 
tion to work constructive good for the people 
on the land. The method the Conference em- 
ploys in attacking the problems is first, learn 
thoroughly the conditions which must be faced, 
and then prepare a definite plan of campaign. 

Bishop O’Hara led the first discussion of the St. Louis 
Conference on the subject of Farm Ownership and Land 
Tenancy. He deplored excessive social mobility, term- 
ing it one of the greatest American evils of the day. 
Other subjects included in the two-day program were 
Christian Co-operation, the Catholic Rural Family, 
Catholic Principles of Ownership, Inter-reiation of In- 
dustry and Agriculture, Rural Catholic Education, 
Rural Church Expansion, Rural Catholic Youth Pro- 
gram, Christian Culture in Rural Society, Rural Com- 
munity Life, Rural Catholic Charity, Rural Health and 
Hygiene, Rural Catholic Research Institute, and Rural 
Priest and His People. 


In addition to Bishops Muench and O’Hara, the Most 
Rey. Robert E. Lucey, Bishop of Amarillo, Tex., Most 
Rev. Karl Alter, Bishop of Toledo, and Most Rey. Chris- 
tian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, at- 
tended the Conference. 


The Central Bureau welcomed the opportunity of 
being host to the gathering. The C. B. has never lost 
touch with the rural movement, especially since a large 
percentage of C. V. members are in agricultural areas. 


Fostering Local Ability and Industry 


Intelligent efforts have been put forth in 
England over a number of years to keep alive 
or resuscitate, wherever necessary, country 
trades and handicrafts. As one result of this 
policy, Rural Industries, published in London 
by the Rural Industries Bureau, reports the 
Herefordshire County Council to have wisely 
employed, when undertaking the repair of 
bridges, “many local craftsmen whose knowl- 
edge of traditional practices and whose skill in 
the use of local materials might be assumed to 
be superior to that of imported craftsmen.” It 
appears to the writer of this editorial that 
similar opportunities for utilizing local skill 
must exist in other counties of England. In 
fact, an effort is now being made to compile a 
register of skilled men available in various 
trades, as a preliminary step to urging County 
Councils to make use of their services. 

A similar policy has been recommended to 
priests in rural parishes time and again by the 
Archbishop of St. Louis, Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, with regard to the building even of 
churches. Not without success. A number of 
attractive churches have been constructed in 
rural communities largely by native labor with 
native material. The results have been entirely 
satisfactory. 


The little finger of monopoly is thicker than 
the loins of. the law. 


JUDGE JEREMIAH §S., BLACK, 
in 1883 
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YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


Freedom 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think, 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Youth and the Public Debt 
(A Problem for Study Clubs) 

Twentieth century youth is very slowly be- 
ginning to realize the import of the réle the 
conditions of the present oblige it to play. It 
was nurtured during the war when money was 
literally poured into the greedy mouths of prof- 
iteers; it was reared during the hectic ‘“‘twen- 
ties” when it saw two economic phenomena un- 
surpassed in American history: the greatest 
period of material prosperity succeeded by the 
collapse of finance and “business.” And now, 
as America rises from her bed of pain, tries to 
shake off the effects of an eight-year headache, 
some rather grave problems clamor for so- 
lution. 

Perhaps the most important of these per- 
plexing riddles is ‘‘who is going to pay for the 
misdeeds of the past?” and youth might as well 
realize now as later that the answer to that 
question rests entirely with itself. The facts 
of the case are these: the Federal Government 
has a bonded indebtedness of some 35-odd bil- 
lion dollars; the State and Municipal Govern- 
ments owe about 22 billions. Even in this day 
of lavish expenditures it is well-nigh impossible 
to conceive the magnitude of a billion dollars. 
Furthermore, the younger generation has 
watched, more or less contemptuously, while 
the Government tried to legislate its way out 
of economic chaos. Youth has seen taxes 
mount, tax bases widen, the sales and other 
special taxes introduced, and yet from the 
standpoint of fiscal adequacy most of them have 
failed, since the debt has risen annually and the 
budgets have gone unbalanced. 

This, then, is the dynamite bequeathed by the 
vanishing generation to its successors; this the 
Gordian knot it dares youth untie. But so far 
youth has not taken up the challenge. The 
“gin-and-jazz” era has left it stupified and tor- 
pid, completely apathetic regarding even the ex- 
istence, to say nothing of the solution, of this 
financial incubus. And yet the younger genera- 
tion cannot long escape answering the prob- 
lem. Regardless of the attempts made to shift 


the burden of paying the piper, the ultimate 
payment of the debt will be made from revenue 
gleaned, forcibly or otherwise, from the pocket- 
books of America’s youth of today when it has 
attained to manhood and womanhood, and even 
of future generations. 


Are there any practical suggestions to be 
made? Decidedly yes. First, with the enorm- 
ity of the issue taken into consideration, it de- 
volves upon our young people as a matter of 
duty, to understand the causes of the present 
condition, to learn the possible remedies, with 
a view first of all to arrest the mounting cost 
of Government, Federal, State and Municipal, 
and to obviate waste and reckless spending 
in the future. This does not mean that our 
colleges and universities should offer more 
courses in economics and the other social sci- 
ences, so that a few leaders might be developed 
who will lead us, like sheep, out of the wilder- 
ness. Rather is this a national question, de- 
manding a truly national answer. And this is 
why youth should become interested, if not 
from choice then from necessity, in a problem 
so far-reaching in its consequences that it will 
influence their very destiny. With the Govern- 
ment casting about frantically for sources to 
produce more revenue, our young people should 
be in the vanguard of those attempting to find 
a solution, inasmuch as they ought to have 
something to say regarding the amount and the 
character of taxes they must eventually pay. 
Youth should learn the rudiments of social 
legislation, through a study of sociology, his- 
tory, the family, and allied subjects, so that 
much of the waste now connected with relief 
administration could be eliminated. Interest in 
political science would help the younger gen- 
eration to appreciate the political scene, par- 
ticularly in Washington, and thereby promote 
a higher type of public administrator. A 
knowledge of economics is by all means es- 
sential to a fuller realization of monetary and 
financial issues; stocks, bonds, trusts, holding 
companies, ‘all play an important part in the 
daily life of every American, yet few persons 
really understand their nature and operation. 

These are but rough indications of some of 
the things which will be demanded of our 
young people ere long. How well they meet the 
difficulties will depend entirely upon how well 
they prepare now. Slip-shod preparation and 
an attitude of indifference can result only in 
chaos that will surpass by far the troubles of 
today; with keen interest and a competency 
born of study, our youth can subdue the mon- 
ster. Nicholas Berdyaev, distinguished Rus- 
sian humanist, says we are approaching the 
end of an era begun 500 years ago. The stage, 
then, is set for the next act, to be played in 
America by America’s youth. We await their 


action ! Rein 
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Organizing Youth with a Purpose 


Democratic discussion by the youth of the 
country of “issues of vital public concern, par- 
ticularly those facing the young generation,” 
is the keynote of the Fourth American Youth 
Congress to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., next 
July. The Congress will be patterned after the 
national legislative bodies; each national youth 
group is entitled to four members in the senate, 
and each local unit to one representative for 
every fifty members. Letters have been sent 
to the Congressmen of the United States, ask- 
ing their endorsement of the aims of the or- 
ganization. 


The purpose of the Congress is to give the 
nation’s youth an opportunity to seek, in col- 
lective assembly, the solutions of its mutual 
problems, and to strengthen co-operative effort 
among youth groups. Or, in the words of its 
publicity announcement, “in a spirit of real 
fellowship it will offer young Americans a 
chance to learn from each other and from their 
elders how they can best work together to con- 
tribute to the welfare of their generation, their 
country and their world.” 


Among the problems which have been proposed for 
discussion are the threat of a second world war, the 
unemployment situation, slum conditions, the preva- 
lence of crime and delinquency, decreased educational 
opportunity, industrial despotism, share-cropping, mort- 
gage foreclosures, lynching, religious intolerance, and 
prejudice. 

Following are the organizations represented on the 
administrative committee of the Congress: National 
Council, Business and Professional Women, Y. W. C. 
A.; Student Christian Movement of New England; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, A.F.L.; 
Wisconsin Townsend Clubs; Henry Street Settlement 
House, New York City; New Jersey State Phalanx 
Fraternities; Minneapolis Central Labor Union; De- 
troit Epworth League; Junior Farmers Educational and 
Co-operative Union, Frankfort, Ind.; American Student 
Union; House Council, 92nd St. Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, New York City; United Mine Workers of 
America, A.F.L.; Federated Churches of Cleveland; Na- 
tional Negro Congress; National Student Council, Y. 
W. C. A.; Phyllis Wheatley Settlement House, Minne- 
apolis; National Industrial Council, Y. W. C. A.; and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, A.F.L. 


There are several significant features of the 
Youth Congress worthy of our attention. First, 
we note that no Catholic society is participat- 
ing, even though the Congress is supposedly 
fighting religious intolerance. Also, there is 
evidence of great activity in the preliminary 
work of the Congress—an activity which puts 
to shame the indifference of many of our Cath- 
olic organizations, particularly our Catholic 
youth clubs. Finally, the names of the spon- 
sors would seem to indicate that the Congress is 


entrenched in high places, and hence is a force 
of power and influence. 


A Serviceable Bulletin 


An up-to-date survey of latest books and 
magazine articles on youth problems 1s now 
published monthly by the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, in a four-page Bulletin. The commis- 
sion had issued references in mimeographed 
form for a year, but in March changed to a 
printed publication. 

Not only does the commission list the articles and 
books, but offers a short synopsis of the contents of 
each. The April issue contains synopses of 35 works, 
on such topics of general interest as Colleges and Oc- 
cupations, Civilian Conservation Corps, The Problems 
of Adolescence, Marriage and Family Relationships, 
Outlook for Youth, Surveys, Youth and the Church, 
Transient Youth, Vocational Guidance, and Youth in 
Other Countries. 

One of these articles, “A 13-Year Follow-Up of High 
School Pupils,” by William M. Proctor, gives the re- 
sults of an analysis of the life work of 945 former high 
school students out of a group of 1,514 tested in 1918, 
during the favorable employment period of 1918 to 
1931. Some conclusions reached were that sons tend 
toward the same occupational rank as their fathers, 
but not toward the same jobs; fathers of high occupa- 
tional rank tend to have sons of high average intelli- 
gence; the average I. Q. decreased as the occupational 
rank became lower; and 24% of the group were en- 
gaged in the occupations chosen while in high school, 
and 60% were in some other occupation. 


Copies of the Bulletin may be secured by 


writing the American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Commending the attitude of the youth groups 
in Germany, the New York Branch of the C. V. 
pleads with its members to induce Catholic 
youth to join one of the societies of the Cen- 
tral Verein. Youth, says the Quarterly Bul- 
letin, is the logical field to look to for an in- 
crease in membership; the article reeommends 
a campaign to acquaint Catholic youth with the 
aims and ideals of the Verein. 


Specifically, the Branch advocates that young men 
should be assigned tasks in the organization worthy of 
their efforts, and granted the recognition they deserve. 
“Acknowledgment of merit and words of commenda- 
tion are far-reaching factors in retaining the interest 
and co-operation of youth in any organization. Young 
men for action and older men for counsel, is a good 
combination for effective society work. Active par- 
ticipation in parochial work will serve as a means in 


the training and preparation of youth for future lay 
leadership.” 


A program composed of three discussionary 
topics and four papers was arranged for the 
April conference of the Central Verein Insti- 
tute for Social Study, at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 

Topics discussed included “4-H Clubs,” “Funeral Co- 
ops,” and “Christian Charity vs. State.” The delegates 
heard papers on “Socialized Medicine,” “Hospitaliza- 
tion,’ “Mutual Aid Societies,’ and on “Maternity 
Guilds.” The conference was concluded with a business 


meeting of the State Youth Committee of the Minne- 
sota Central Verein. 
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The C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Hartford, 
Conn., August 13-18. 


Catholic Union and Cath. Women’s League 
of Illinois: Carlyle, May 9-11. 


C. V. of Kansas: Ost, May 25-26. 
Cath. C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: She- 
boygan, June 13-15. 


C. V. of North Dakota: Anamoose, June 21- 
23. 


Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Ohio: Columbus, July 17-18. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Beaver 
Falls, July 17-20. 


St. Joseph’s State League and Cath. Women’s 
League of Indiana: Evansville. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Tours, 
in July. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Hartford, 
Aug. 13-18, simultaneously with convention of 
GeG. V. of “A. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Schenec- 
tady, September 4-6. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: September 
26-27. 

Gat Union of Arkansas ‘and ©. W.. U.: 
Prairie View. 


Promoting the Natl. Convention 


Special effort is being made to contact all 
Catholics of German origin in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in the hope 
that they may attend the National C. V. Con- 
vention next summer at Hartford, Conn., ac- 
cording to word received from Mr. Theodore J. 
Uttenweiler, chairman of the general arrange- 
ments committee. 


To date more than 1000 invitations have been sent to 
the clergy and prospective delegates, 250 of which were 
in the New York area. The officers at Hartford are ex- 
pecting an attendance of 200 from the Brooklyn district 
at the Sunday services of the Convention. 

It speaks well for the zeal of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements that the meeting held on Sunday, April 
11th, was attended by over 50 of its members. The re- 
ports of the sub-committees submitted on this occasion 
were favorable throughout. 


Members of the Brooklyn League are now 
kept informed of local C. V. news by means of 
a new publication sponsored by the League, 
called the Federation Messenger, a four-page 
mimeographed bulletin, issued monthly. Re- 
ports of societies, parish news, and items of 
general interest are contained in the bulletin. 

Readers of the April issue were exhorted to purchase 


the many low-cost publications of the Central Bureau, 
and a request was made for some member to furnish 
a yearly subscription of the C. B.d S.J. to the Jamaica 
Branch of the Queensborough Public Library, to be 
placed on file there for the general public. 


For the Consideration of Benevolent Societies 


The measure adopted by St. Anthony’s Be- 
nevolent Society of St. Louis to relieve aged 
members of the obligation to continue to pay 


dues is deserving of the attention of all socie- 
ties of a like nature. 


Because of the conditions prevailing in our 
country at present, responsible for old age pen- 
sions under the Social Security Act, St. An- 
thony’s Society has decided that no dues shall 
be demanded of any member with the organ- 
ization 45 years. The Verein is well able to 
carry out this policy, due to careful husband- 
ing of its resources. 

The same society a few years ago increased the 
amount paid members in case of illness to $8.75.—On 
the occasion of this year’s Easter communion breakfast, 
Rev. Fr. Bernard Wever, O.F.M., pastor, paid de- 
served words of praise to St. Anthony’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, the oldest organization of men in the parish. 
Other speakers on the same occasion were Mr. E. C. 


Winkelmann, Pres., Catholic Union of Mo., and the Di- 
rector, C. B. 


Fr. Siedenburg on the Sit-Down Strike 


Not at all a stranger to the members of the 
C. V. in Chicago, Rev. Fr. Siedenburg, S.J., of 
Detroit, addressed a well attended meeting of 
the local District League, held in St. Teresa 
Parish Hall on April 18th. After the intro- 
ductory remarks of the organization’s presi- 
dent, Mr. Michael F. Girten, who referred 
briefly to the origin of the C. V., its various 
branches, and their efforts to promote social 
action in our country, the speaker discussed the 
reasons and the nature of the recent sit-down 
strikes at Detroit. 

Well acquainted with the problem discussed by him, 
the speaker repudiated the contention of a Chicago 
daily that the strike was of a revolutionary nature and 
pointed out that it was resorted to only after the em- 
ployers had refused to deal with the men. Fr. Sieden- 
burg also spoke of the general absence of violence in 


spite of the large number of men on strike, 250,000 
in all. 


The audience was highly appreciative of the speak- 
er’s presentation of so live a subject. 


Danger Sign 
One of our members, esteemed by all who 
know him for his fine qualities of character, 
has written us: 


“T am greatly worried over the future of the C. V.; 
so few Catholics possess the right understanding of 
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Pelee ee ee eee 
what the times demand of us and in consequence take 
little interest in our societies.” 

This from a veteran, who has done his full 
share to perpetuate the traditions and the poli- 
cies of our organization. In our reply to him 
we said: 

“You are quite right; one must worry about the fu- 
ture, but not of the C. V. alone. The symptoms you 
speak of are universal and threaten religion and the 
Church even.” 


Singular Honor Conferred on Mr. and Mrs. 
Willibald Eibner 

The participation of the Archbishop of St. 
Paul, Most Rev. John G. Murray, the Most Rev. 
Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, and the 
Rt. Rev. Justus Wirth, O.S.B., Abbot, in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Willibald Eibner, of 
New Ulm, Minn., on April 19th, was a tribute 
paid to Christian wedlock, the Catholic family, 
and the Catholic home. It was the expression 
on the part of the prelates, as well as on the 
part of a large number of priests, Sisters and 
laypeople present on the same occasion, that 
the twain had exemplified, as it were, by their 
life and Christian conduct, the high ideals of 
Christian marriage in an age which contemns 
Christian standards of morality. The event so 
solemnly commemorated is in fact a challenge 
to the worldly and all those who no longer up- 
hold, or even believe in the sacredness of the 
marriage bond and that it may not be severed 
except by death. 


Archbishop Murray celebrated the nuptial 
Highmass and read a cablegram from the Papal 
Secretary of State, conveying the congratula- 
tions and blessings of the Holy Father to the 
jubilarians. During the banquet, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul warmly commended Mr. and 
Mrs. Eibner, while Bishop Muench delivered a 
eulogy on Christian marriage and the Chris- 
tian family life. Mr. Joseph Matt, a veteran 
of the C. V., having conveyed the felicitations 
of our organization to Mr. and Mrs. Eibner, 
dwelt on the ties of personal friendship that 
have remained unbroken for forty years. A 
number of other speakers, among them the 
Mayor of New Ulm, Mr. Albert Flor, Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, President, Catholic Aid Association of 
Minn., added their praise to the meed tendered 
by the speakers referred to. 


The qualities of character which have made 
of Mr. Willibald Eibner an exemplary husband, 
father and citizen, have endeared him to the 
members of the C. V. The prestige which he 
lent to our organization during his incumbency 
of the Presidency was in no small degree due to 
the same reason. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


A recent report of the St. Agnes Parish 
Credit Union of St. Paul, Minn., shows that it 
has granted loans in excess of $33,000 to its 
members since it received its charter seven 
years ago this month. Assets of the union are 
listed at $9,442.26; membership shares repre- 
sent $5,562.09 of this fund, while deposits of 
school children and adult parishioners amount 
to $2,959.59. Loans now in force total $7,003.76. 

This, the pioneer parish credit co-operative of Minne- 


sota, charges an interest rate of one percent per month 
on the unpaid balance on all loans. 


* * * 


The charter of Holy Family Parish Credit 
Union of Rochester, N. Y., has been given final 
sanction by the Banking Department of the 
State of New York. At the first meeting of 
the Union, held April 19, $131.75 was paid in 
towards share capital by 26 members. Officials 
have announced they are now ready to grant 
the first loan. 


The first Parish Credit Union in the diocese of Ro- 
chester, the Holy Family Union, is the result of agi- 
tation on the part of a committee of the Rochester 
Branch of the C. V., composed of Charles T. Trott, 
president, New York State Branch, Joseph T. Otto, 
Raymond Hermle, Charles Mura, William J. Fuehrer 
and Joseph H. Gervais. Rev. Fr. Joseph H. Gefell, 
parish pastor, gave the group advice and encourage- 
ment in the formation of the Union. 


Social Study 


A summer school for Catholic Action will be 
conducted during the coming vacation period 
by the Archdiocese of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
supervised by the Most Rev. P. J. Monahan, the 
Archbishop. Rev. Fr. E. A. Yandeau, director 
of the school, has announced that the two-weeks 
course will be available for male members of 
the Catholic Youth Crusade of the Archdiocese 
of Regina. The object of the school is to de- 
velop capable leaders in Catholic Action, and 
to promote the growth of the C. Y. C. 


A survey of the courses to be offered shows that the 
school’s attention will be focused on religion, history, 
sociology and group social work. The religion section 
is subdivided into apologetics and moral ideals; topics 
for study in apologetics include the necessity of re- 
ligion, the relative merits of different religions, char- 
acteristics and rights of the Catholic Church, and an 
explanation of papal infallibility, indulgences and pur- 
gatory. The relation of individual to State, virtue, 
habit, the moral law, and God’s position with reference 
to the world comprise the course of moral ideals. 

The Protestant Reformation and its effects will pre- 
dominate in the history division, although current 
events, especially religious conditions in Russia, Spain, 
and Mexico, will also be discussed. The summer school 
students are to receive a rudimentary training in Cath- 
olic sociology, studying postulates concerning society, 
the family, the State, the Church, etc. The more spe- 
cialized phases, namely Socialism, Communism, unem- 
ployment, rural society, and social service will also be 
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evaluated. The group social work study will be re- 
stricted to a consideration of the means of developing 
parish social programs, and the promoting of adult 
education and study clubs. 


Since the advent of the printing press every 
epoch of religious, social, and political unrest 
has been marked by the production of a vast 
number of pamphlets. Such was the case, once 
the Reformation had gotten under way, while 
throughout the 18th century pamphleteers 
flourished. In our country various movements 
have at times produced quantities of pamphlets, 
while a veritable flood of such products of the 
printing press has resulted from the contem- 
plated New Deal and all of the various aspects 


of the situation responsible for its inaugura-- 


tion. So great is the number of pamphlets pro- 
duced in recent years that special agencies have 
begun to catalogue them. 

Fortunately, Catholics have discovered the 
need for literature of this nature, despite their 
original aversion to “tracts” of any kind. As 
a result, Mr. Eugene P. Willging, Librarian, 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., has com- 
piled “‘The Index to American Catholic Pam- 
phlets,” published by the Catholic Library Ser- 
vice, St. Paul, Minn. Classified according to 
subjects, as for instance Religion and Christi- 
anity, Liturgy, Sociology-Political Science, Edu- 
cation, Biography, the Index enumerates over 
1400 titles. 

Both the compiler of the Index and the pub- 
lishers are deserving of commendation for this, 
their so necessary effort. This bibliography 
should, in fact, be on the desk of every priest, 
high school and college teacher, Catholic writer 
and editor, and, in fact, of every one interested 
in the fast running cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic currents of the present. 


Discovers Dangerous Tendency of Amendment 


A lecturer, for some time at the head of the 
speakers bureau of a non-Catholic organization, 
had written us for information regarding the 
Child Labor Amendment. The following quo- 
tations are from his reply to us: 


“Received the literature, and it’s a revelation to me. 
I was for the Child Labor Amendment, because it 
sounded well, while I knew nothing about it. I now 
realize it is a vicious piece of legislation. You should 
have a Bureau here... Many of (name of city) divines 
and our good women are advocating the Amendment 
because they do not understand. The Communists de- 
clare the Catholics oppose the measure because they 
fear the abolition of their parochial schools. The 
Amendment would undoubtedly abolish all private and 
parochial schools and lead to the control of youth, the 
invasion of every home, and the breaking down of the 
authority of parents, ete. 

“This is a field in which your forces should be active; 
the ‘Hidden Empire’ is working with those evil forces.” 


The Book Apostolate 


" One of the few strongholds of the Catholic 
Church in the North East of the Indian Empire 
is the Ranchi Mission. It is the arena, Rev. E. 
DeMeulder, S.J., thinks, where the odds of war 
will decide who will become master of the soul 
of the Chota-Nagpur: the Muslim Rajya, the 
Soviet Rajya, or the “purna Christ-Rajya”’ viz. 
the Catholic Church. One of the great present 
needs of this particular Mission is what the 
missionary calls “a huge Public Catholic Li- 
brary and an up-to-date Reading Room in the 
heart of non-Catholic Ranchi for the benefit of 
both Catholics and non-Catholics alike.” 

The hoped-for building would be a “new 
radiating center of Catholic thought, a Mission 
Station of a new type, a bureau where preju- 
dice is cleared up through personal contact, a 
meeting-place for both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic leaders, a lecture-hall, a source of ideas and 
information, a beacon of Truth and of Prin- 
ciples which are so much needed for the build- 
ing up of the Indian nation.” Consequently, 
Fr. DeMeulder is seeking both the financial 
means, needed to carry out the project, and 
also books and reviews. 

We have extended to him whatever aid we 
could, and in acknowledgment he has written 
us: 

“TJ thank you in Our Lord for your kind note as well 
as for the generous contribution you made towards the 
new work at Ranchi. The selection of books was very 
happy, and this is true also regarding the periodicals.” 

The missionary is especially eager for Cath- 
olic Encyclopedias, the History of the Popes, 
Catholic books on Law, including Canon Law. 
But he would by no means despise standard 
works of English literature and “‘several shelves 
of clean and healthy novels, books on Hygiene, 
Economics, History, etc.” “In one word, you 
may send us,” Fr. DeMeulder declares, ‘any 
book which may make a man or a woman bet- 
ter, for the better a man or a woman is, the 
better Christian.” Let us add that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Ranchi have sanctioned 
the scheme wholeheartedly. 

Any gift of books for the Ranchi Catholic 
Library may be addressed to the Central Bu- 
reau for forwarding. 


* * 


A priest in the Philippine Islands, whose 
name was only recently added to the list of 
those participating in our Apostolate of the 
Printed Word, answered the inquiry addressed 
to him by us as follows: 


“You have requested me to inform you how many 
copies of magazines I should like to receive each month, 
and of what kind they should be. That is a very pleas- 
ing question, indeed. 

“First of all we need school magazines, since the li- 
brary of every school must contain some reading mat- 
ter of this nature. For instance: ‘The Young Catholic 
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Messenger,’ ‘Apostolate of the Little Flower,’ ‘The 
Holy Family.’ 
“But never worry, I shall welcome any good maga- 


zine. Personally, and for my own use, I prefer the 
‘Sendbote des gottl. Herzens Jesu’ (Cincinnati). Let 
me add, that even issues not of recent origin will be 
welcome.” 


Miscellany 


A total of 136 addresses delivered by 31 
members is reported by the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of Detroit in a recounting of its activi- 
ties to the Diocesan officials for 1936. Guild 
speakers numbered 19 and guest speakers 12; 
there were 107 outdoor and 29 indoor talks 
made during the year. The discourses dealt 
with doctrinal, moral and social phases of 
Catholic teaching. 


The Guild estimates that 3700 persons heard the 77 
speeches delivered from the bandstand of Clark Park. 
Speakers were assigned topics upon which written 
papers were required, and were examined by the mem- 
bers and the moderator of the Guild before being allowed 
to speak in public. Special work included the distri- 
bution of literature, submitting articles and letters to 
the daily press, and participating in the National Cath- 
olic Evidence Conference at Newark, N. J. Meetings 
are held on the first Tuesday of the month. Recently, 
the Guild directed its members to spread Catholic liter- 
ature on Communism. 


An enlarged sphere of activities for 1936 is 
reported by the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence of the St. Louis Archdiocese in its recent- 
ly published bulletin. More than $18,000 was 
disbursed to needy rural parishes during the 
year; the money was derived from contribu- 
tions of city parishes, Catholic lay organiza- 
tions, friends of the Conference, and school 
children. 

The number of religious vacation schools under the 
sponsorship of the Conference was increased. There 
were forty such centers of religious instruction in 
operation during the summer months, with an enroll- 
ment of over 1400 children, under the supervision of 
various teaching communities of nuns. Most Rev. Chris- 
tian H, Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, 
who made the Conference report, commended especially 
the children in the urban schools for their interest in 
the plight of the country children. 


The report speaks of the late Mrs. Anna Backer, as 
a devoted friend and benefactress, who had financed 
the construction of a school-convent at Port Hudson, 
Mo., and established a trust fund to insure the payment 
of salaries to the school Sisters. 


A selected list of publications dealing with 
Social Security legislation came from the press 
in March. Anyone interested in any phase of 
the act can obtain copies of this brochure and 
of many of the other publications of the same 
nature free of charge, by writing the Social 
Security Board at Washington. If large num- 
bers of the publications are desired, a charge 
is made, and in this instance the request should 


be addressed to the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments. 

Included among the topics covered by the pamphlets 
are a general explanation of the act and its results in 
practice; the meaning of public assistance to the blind, 
the aged, and dependent children; the unemployment 
compensation aspects of the law; the federal old-age 
benefits, and an explanation of the methods of collect- 
ing the taxes to pay for these services. 


Book Review 


Received for Review 


Will, Joseph, S.J, Catholic Action Handbook. Transl. 
by Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap., A.M. N. Y., 


1936: Jos. F. Wagner, Inc. p. c., 123 p. 
50 cts. 

Carothers, Glen D. Industrial Unionism and _ Social 
Construction. Privately publ. Columbus, O. 


1937. p.c., 40 p. 


“Ich schwetz in der Muttersproch” Pfalzer Stimmen in 
Poesie und Prosa. Pennsylvaniadeutsche 
Texte ausgewahlt von Heinz Kloss. Verlag 
“Deutsche Volksbiicher’, Parkstr. 97, Wies- 
baden and B. Westermann Co., N. Y. Wies- 
baden, 1936; p. c., 44 p. 40 cts. 


Michel, Dom Virgil, O.S.B. Christian Social Recon- 
struction. Some Fundamentals of the 
Quadragesimo Anno. Bruce Publ. Co., Milw., 
1937. Cloth, 137 p. Price $1.35. 


Schaefer, Mary C., M.A. A Papal Peace Mosaic, 1878- 
1936. Cath. Ass’n. for Internat. Peace, 
Wash., D. G., 1936, 57 p., p.c. Price 25rcts; 


Fenwick, Charles G., Ph.D. Arbitration and the World 
Court. Cath. Ass’n. for Internat. Peace, 
Wash., .D. C., 1937. p. c., 46 p. Price 10 cts. 


Fenwick, Charles G., Ph.D. A Primer of Peace. Cath. 
Ass’n. for Internat. Peace, Wash., D. C., 
1937. p. ¢3 58 p. Price 25 cts: 


Goma Tomas, Isidro Cardinal. La verite sur l’Espagne, 
and McCullagh, Francis. Les veritables patri- 
otes de l’Espagne. Montreal, 1937 L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire. p.c., 32 p. Price 15 sous. 


Veit, Dr. Ludwig A. Volksfrommes Brauchtum und 
Kirche im deutschen Mittelalter. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis and Freiburg i. B., 
1936. SClethy 27 6ap: ) bricess2-50: 


Noppel, Constantin, 8.J. Aedificatio Corporis Christi. 
Aufriss der Pastoral. Freiburg i. B., 1937. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, XII 
and 210 p. Price $1.50. 


Stockums, Most Rev. Wilh., D.D. Vocation to the 
Priesthood. A Doctrinal Treatment of Its 
Essence and Marks. Transl. by Rev. Jos. 
W. Grundner. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1987. Cloth, 268 p. Price $2.00. 


Poppy, Fr. Maximus, O.F.M., and Martin, Paul R. The 
Franciscan Message for Our Times. Part 
III, Third Order Congress Proceedings. 2. 
ed. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1937. 
p. c., 40%p. Price 20 cts. 


Hessen, D. Dr. Joh. Die Geistesstrémungen der Gegen- 
wart. Freiburg i. Br. 19387. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 186 p. Price 
pilede 


Schumacher, H., D.D. Social Message of the New 
Testament. (Relgion and Culture Series). 
The Bruce Publ Co., Milw., 1937. Cloth, 228 
p. Price $2.00 
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Reviews 


McSorley, Rev. J. P., C.P., Think and Pray. Longmans, 
New York, 1936. Pp. 242. $1.50. 

By this volume of Father McSorley, origin- 
ally prepared for use during small public re- 
treats, we are reminded of the importance of 
object lessons in prayer. It is intended for the 
use of those learning the art of elevating their 
souls to God to offer Him their homage and 
_ ask His favors, in order to grow in holiness 
for His glory. 

A notable feature of the book is the form: 
the lines are broken and varied in length ac- 
cording to the thought. The size of the book is 
a convenient one to hold in the hand during 


meditation. MARK STIER, O.M.Cap. 


Providence. By the Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Company. 

This is a fine illustration of the manner in 
which dogma can be rendered fruitful for prac- 
tical life. Even the most abstract religious 
truth has an intimate bearing on everyday ex- 
istence and influences our habitual attitudes 
towards life. The author shows how the doc- 
trine of Divine Providence lights up the dark 
corners of this world and becomes a sustaining 
power in trials and afflictions for the faithful. 
In the present chaotic condition of the world 
we are sorely in need of this consoling and in- 
spiring truth which alone can conquer the pes- 
simism and defeatism that have taken hold of 
so many hearts. Based on solid theological 
argument the doctrine of an overruling and be- 
nevolent Providence is an impregnable rock to 
which we can cling in disaster and eclipse. 
Truly, the book contains a timely message and 
should find eager readers. Though primarily 
dogmatic it serves excellently the purposes of 
devotional reading for sound doctrine is the 
root of sound piety. 

The rendering into English is well done. 


C. BRUEHL 


Das Menschliche in der Kirche Christi. Von Dr. Paul 
Simon. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company. 

A number of books have. recently appeared 
which invite Catholics to serious and consci- 
entious self criticism. In part this is due to 
the hostile attitude of the world which merci- 
lessly turns the fierce light of criticism on ec- 
clesiastical institutions and persons. It is no 
longer possible to hide the shortcomings of the 
human element behind the divine. We must 
face criticism whether it be honest or dishon- 
est. Dr. Simon meets the challenge fearlessly 
and shows how the divine splendor cannot be 
obscured by human imperfection. Yet he re- 
minds Catholics in high and low places of their 
_ grave responsibility not to bring discredit on 


the Bride of Christ. All in all we have little 
to fear from honest self criticism and the 
cause of truth has much to gain. Let us re- 
member that the Church is divine but that we 
are not divine. And if we are human we are 
not above criticism. The book is thought pro- 
voking. It may even cause pain to some but 
there would be no harm in that for pain is a 


beneficent agency. C. BRUEHL 


Over a number of years Mr. Donald Attwater 
has contributed to Orate Fratres, to our month- 
ly and to the Bureau’s press bulletin service and 
other publications. Hence his name should be 
familiar to not a few American Catholics. 


Mr. Attwater’s volume on “The Catholic 
Eastern Churches,” a subject to which he has 
devoted much study and time, recently from the 
press of a London publisher, is accorded con- 
siderable praise by a competent reviewer, writ- 
ing in Paz, published monthly by the Benedic- 
tines of Prinknash. Proceeding from the com- 
plaint of the Holy Father that ‘Catholics were 
sometimes wanting in a right appreciation of 
their separated brethren,’—and how true this 
is of American Catholics we all know—the re- 
viewer declares that Mr. Attwater’s volume 
was written in some measure with the intention 
to remedy this evil. While the author claims 
to be doing no more than trying to popularize 
knowledge of the Eastern Churches, the monk 
of Prinknash declares the work excellent and 
to contain “much information which brings 
Fortescue’s ‘The Uniate Eastern Churches’ up 
to date.”” ‘More than once,” he continues, ‘‘the 
need for an intelligent sympathy as the first 
and most necessary step to reunion is stressed, 
and particularly balanced are the observations 
upon the much discussed questions of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy and hybridization ; and Bene- 
dict XIV’s words regarding the latter are quot- 
ed, ‘We desire most intensely that all people 
should be Catholics but not all Latins.’”» In 
concluding the writer in Pax says: 

“The chapter dealing with Eastern Monasticism, 
though perhaps a little cursory, is admirably clear and 
brings into relief just those differences of conception 
often enough disregarded by Western writers; indeed 
clarity is not the least of the book’s merits. It is al- 
together a very useful handbook for anyone desiring 
an introduction to the Christian East of to-day.” 

The book deserves to be read by American 
Catholics who are brought in closer contact 
with Uniates and Schismatics than are the 
Catholics of England. We have in our country 
many Uniate churches of the Eastern rites and 
not a few Schismatic churches, but little knowl- 
edge of either of the two. What would the 
average Catholic make of information, for 
instance, supplied by the “Catholic Directory,” 
that the Diocese of Pittsburgh (Greek Rite) 
“embraces all Greek Catholics of Russian, Hun- 
garian (Magyar) and Croation nationalities in 
the entire United States of America’’? 
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Von der menschlichen Gemein- 
schaft zur Gottgemeinschaift. 


Versuch einer theologischen Begriindung 

der Soziologie. 

Die meisten Versuche, das menschliche Ge- 
meinschaftsleben zu verstehen, begniigen sich 
mit einer mehr oder weniger natiirlichen Er- 
klarung des Sozialen. Sie weisen etwa darauf 
hin, dass der Mensch — wie schon Aristoteles 
gelehrt habe — ein ,,zoon politicon”’, ein von 
Natur aus geselliges Wesen sei, dass die zwi- 
schenmenschlichen Beziehungen durch das na- 
ttirliche Sittengesetz geregelt sind und sich von 
daher die Entstehung und Formung der sozialen 
Gebilde hinreichend verstehen lasse. Nun wis- 
sen wir aber, dass der Mensch Geschopf Gottes 
und zur Wiedervereinigung mit dem Schopfer 
bestimmt ist, genauer: dass die menschliche Na- 
tur nach dem Bilde Gottes geschaffen und zur 
gnadenhaften Teilnahme an der gottlichen Na- 
tur berufen ist. Wenn also die Geselligkeit zum 
Wesen des Menschen gehort, dieses Wesen aber 
Gott nachgebildet ist, dann muss auch die Sozi- 
alnatur im Wesen Gottes irgendwie vorgebildet 
sein. Das bedeutet, dass es neben der positiven 
Soziologie und der natiirlichen Sozialphiloso- 
phie auch eine Sozialtheologie oder eine theo- 
logische Soziologie geben muss und gibt. Frei- 
lich brauchen wir, um das alltigliche Gesche- 
hen in der sozialen Welt zu erklaren, nicht 
immer gleich auf dessen letzte Gottbezogen- 
heit zurtickzugehen. Der Schédpfer hat der 
Schopfung eigene Gesetze (causae secundae) 
mit auf den Weg gegeben; auch das soziale Le- 
ben lauft daher ab ,,nach dem Gesetz, nach dem 
es angetreten.” Wollen wir aber dem letzten 
und eigentlichen Sinn des zwischenmenschli- 
chen Lebens néherkommen, dann diirfen wir 
nicht bei der relativen Eigengesetzlichkeit von 
Natur und Kultur stehen bleiben, sondern 
miissen bis zu den iibernatiirlichen Zusammen- 
hangen vorzudringen suchen. 


Erinnern wir uns also: Gott schuf den Men- 
schen nach seinem Ebenbilde, Gott aber ist 
dreieinig. Die Lehre von der heiligsten Drei- 


faltigkeit ist die Grundwahrheit des Christen- 
tums. Dennoch hat sie fiir die meisten Christen 
nur die Bedeutung eines weltfernen unversteh- 
baren Lehrsatz, den man eben glauben muss, 
der aber fiir die Wirklichkeit des Lebens nicht 
viel besagt. Romano Guardini hat demgegen- 
iiber einmal an einem Beispiel dargelegt, wie le- 
bendig die Beziehung dieses unnahbarsten aller 
Geheimnisse zu unserm taglichen Leben ist: In 
seinem Biichlein ,,Auf dem Wege” (Mainz 
1923) zeigt er, dass alle menschliche Gemein- 
schaft ein ,,vestigium Trinitatis,” ein Abbild 
der dreieinigen Gottesgemeinshaft ist und von 
daher ihre Kraft und Wiirde empfangt. Wie 
ist das zu verstehen? 

Wir wissen, dass in allen sozialen Beziehun- 
gen und Gebilden zwei gegensatzliche Krafte 
wirksam sind, das Streben nach Mit-teilung 
und das Streben nach Selbstbewahrung. Der 
Mensch ist eben zuerst und wesentlich ,,Per- 
son,” d. h. sich selbst gehorig und fiir sich 
selbst verantwortlich. In der Sprache der Phi- 
losophie heisst das: er ist Substanz, hat ein in 
sich und fiir sich bestehendes Sein, das keines 
Tragers bedarf. Als verniinftiges Wesen ist 
der Mensch sich dieser seiner Selbstandigkeit 
und Freiheit auch bewusst, d. h. er weiss, dass 
er nicht Teil einer andern Substanz ist, son- 
dern ganz er selbst und seiner selbst mach- 
tig ist. Seine Substanz ist nun zwar eine voll- 
standige, die nicht bestimmt ist, Teil eines drit- 
ten substanziellen Ganzen zu sein (etwa des 
»gzesellschaftlichen Organismus’’), aber sie 
selbst besteht doch aus zwei Wesenbestandtei- 
len, aus Materie und Form, theologisch ausge- 
driickt: aus Leib und Seele. Das Verhdltnis 
dieser beiden Teile ist dadurch bestimmt, dass 
die verniinftige Seele als Entelechie, als Le- 
bensprinzip, den Leib formt und belebt. Das ist 
nicht so zu verstehen, als ob die geistige und 
ihrer Natur nach unsterbliche Seele bloss die 
bewirkende Ursache der menschlichen Existenz 
und des menschlichen Lebens ist, nein, sie ist 
Wesensbestandteil des menschlichen Leibes, 
ganz auf die Verbindung mit ihm hingeordnet. 
Die Trennung von Leib und Seele bedeutet den 
Tod, ihre Wiedervereinigung die Auferstehung 
des Menschen. Wie man sagen kann, dass mit 
dem Tod die natiirliche Gemeinschaft der Men- 
schen aufhért, so wird man auch sagen diirfen, 
dass in der Ewigkeit die Sozialanlage des Men- 
schen in einer iibernatiirlichen Gemeinschaft 
wieder auflebt. Dass diese Trennung von Leib 
und Seele auch Trennung vom Mitmenschen, 
Ausscheiden aus der menschlichen Gesellschaft 
bedeutet, ist ja wohl die hirteste Strafe, die 
durch die Siinde iiber das Menschengeschlecht 
gekommen ist. Aber Gott will nicht unsern 
ewigen Tod. Wir sind ja zur Wiedervereini- 
gung mit ihm und untereinander berufen. Der 
Trost der Sterbenden und der Hinterbliebenen 
ist das Wiedersehen, die Freude der Seligen, die 
gemeinsame Anschauung Gottes. 
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Schon aus diesen wenigen Ueberlegungen 
geht hervor, dass der Mensch seiner Natur 
nach zur Kommunitat, zum gemeinsamen Le- 
ben berufen ist. Diese seine Wesenanlage hért 
natirlich nicht mit diesem Leben auf, sonst 
ware sie keine Wesensanlage. Der Begriff ,,So- 
zialnatur” darf uns aber auch nicht dazu ver- 
leiten, die Higenstindigkeit des Menschen, seine 
eben besprochene Personalitét in Frage zu 
stellen. Die Gliedschaft des Menschen ist keine 
zwangsweise, die Gesellschaft keine Substanz, 
deren Teil der Mensch ist. Der Mensch ist viel- 
mehr ,,angelegt’’ zur Gemeinschaft und es ist 
Sache seiner verniinftigen Einsicht und seines 
geordneten Willens, dieser Anlage entsprechend 
zu leben. Man hat darum die Gesellschaft als 
ein ,,esse intentionale’”’ bezeichnet, weil ihr Sein 
kein substanzielles ist, sondern in den geistigen 
Akten und Handlungen ihrer Mitglieder, wie 
Sie gemass dem Sinngehalt der Gemeinschaft 
sein sollen, besteht. (Gundlach) Der Mensch 
wird also durch seine ganze Anlage darauf hin- 
gelenkt, sich mit andern zurgemeinsamen 
Verfolgung von Zwecken, die der einzelne 
nicht erreichen kann, zu vereinigen. Er 
findet in sich selbst kein Geniigen; seine Ge- 
schlechtigkeit sein Sprachvermégen, die Not- 
wendigkeit der Arbeitsteilung usw. weisen da- 
rauf hin, dass er in der Tat von jeher zur Ge- 
meinschaft mit seinen Mitmenschen bestimmt 
ist. 

Der Mensch, der nur in und von der Ge- 
meinschaft lebt, gibt sich freilich auf. Die Ge- 
meinschaft kann fruchtbar und segensreich nur 
sein, wenn ihre Glieder aus der Kraft der star- 
ken, selbstandigen Personlichkeit heraus teil- 
nehmen am Ganzen. So handelt es sich also im 
sozialen Leben immer wieder darum, die Per- 
sonalitat und die Gliedschaft des Menschen in 
ein schopferisches Verhaltnis zu bringen. 


_ Dieser Einklang von Gemeinschaft und Per- 
sonalitat ist in unvergleichlicher Weise ver- 
wirklicht in der Heiligsten Dreifaltigkeit: Die 
drei géttlichen Personen haben nicht, wie etwa 
drei Menschen, nur die der Art nach gleiche 
Natur, sondern numerisch dieselbe eine Na- 
tur, sind also nicht drei Gotter, sondern ein 
Gott. Durch die Vaterschaft, die Sohnschaft 
und die Hauchung unterscheiden sich die drei 
géttlichen Personen; diese Unterschiedenheit 
ist ewig und unaufhebbar. Trotzdem leben 
alle drei das gleiche géttliche Leben, sind sie 
ebenso endgiiltig und unaufhebbar derselbe 
Gott. Diese Gemeinschaft wird nicht erst in 
der Begegnung geschaffen, sondern besteht von 
Ewigkeit her: Aus der Fiille des géttlichen 
Sebstverstehens gebiert Gottvater den Sohn, 
aus dem Wollen beider, aus ihrer gegenseitigen 
Liebe strémt der Heilige Geist, das Pneuma. 
Das Prinzip ihrer Unterscheidung ist somit zu- 
gleich der’ Nachweis ihrer untrennbaren Ein- 
heit. So kénnen wir mit Guardini sagen: ,,Das 


ee 


ist die Vollendung der Gemeinshaft: Liebe, Ge- 
meinsamkeit von allem, bis zur Selbigkeit des 
Wesens und Lebens. Aber zugleich vollkomme- 
ne Selbstbewahrung der Person.” (S. 92.) 
Menschen konnen niemals zu einer so inni- 
gen Kinheit gelangen, ohne dabei ihre Indivi- 
dualitat preiszugeben. Eine gewisse geistige 
Einigung dieser individuellen Seelen ist indes- 
sen auf dem Wege iiber das gemeinsame Stre- 
ben nach Erfiillung bestimmter Zwecke, d. h. 
durch Schaffung von Ordnungseinheiten mog- 
lich. Obwohl der Zahl nach streng geschieden, 
sind sich ja die beseelten Geschépfe im Wesen 
gleich, d. h. sie haben alle denselben Daseins- 
zweck, dieselbe ewige Bestimmung, aber auch 
dieselbe Unzulanglichkeit. Es liegt daher nahe, 
dass sie sich im Miihen um die Erreichung die- 
ser Zwecke gegenseitig helfen. Viele Aufgaben 
kann der Mensch nach dem Willen des Schép- 
fers — wie wir gesehen haben — iiberhaupt 
nur im Miteinander losen; dafiir sprechen auch 
seine ganz auf Erganzung und Erwiderung an- 
gelegten seelischen Krafte (Liebe, Treue usw.). 
Ks ist also unzulanglich, dieses Angewiesensein 
des Menschen auf den Mitmenschen auf seine 
Hilflosigkeit zuriickzufiihren, denn das hiesse 
die Gesellschaft zu einer Folgeerscheinung der 
Siinde erniedrigen. Ware Isoliertheit unser 
Los, dann waren wir wohl der Verdammung 
sicher, wie die gefallenen Engel, die sich sozu- 
sagen ,,selbstandig’’ machen, d. h. ,,wie Gott” 
sein wollten — und nun in der selbstgewahlten, 
grauenhaften Trennung von Gott leben miis- 
sen. Nein, unsere Gesellschaftlichkeit ist keine 
Strafe, sondern ein untriigliches Zeichen unse- 
rer ewigen Berufung, unserer gottlichen Her- 
kunft und Bestimmung. Es ist also schon rich- 
tig — so paradox es auch klingen mag — was 
Karl Adam schreibt, dass es die Gemeinschaft 
ist, durch welche wir unsere Personalitat ge- 
winnen.!) Denn durch und in der Gemein- 
schaft sind wir ja mit Gott verbunden, so dass 
wir auch durch und in dieser Gemeinschaft un- 
sere Gottahnlichkeit erlangen: unsere Ver- 
nunft, unsere Willensfreiheit und damit die 
Moglichkeit wahrhaft ,,sch6pferischen” Han- 
delns. Der aussermenschlichen Natur fehlt 
diese unmittelbare Beziehung. Darum hat die 
Gruppenbildung bei Tieren und Pflanzen mit 
Soziologie nichts zu tun. Der Ameisen-,,staat” 
hat somit auch keine Geschichte, weil instinkt- 
masiges Handeln im Kreislauf von Ursache und 
Wirkung verharrt; hier gibt es nichts ,,Neues” 
sondern nur Wiederholung. Wie aber konnte 
man von ,,Vergesellschaftung”’ sprechen, wo 
nicht der Einsicht in die Schopfungsordnung, 
sondern nur dem blinden Triebe Folge geleistet 
wird? Nein, die Rudelhaftigkeit der Tiere und 


1) Karl Adam, Das Wesen des Katholizismus, Dis- 
seldorf 1927; English: The Spirit of Catholicism, trans- 
lated by Dom Justin McCann, 0O.S.B., London, 1929, 
S. 32. 
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die Geselligkeit der Menschen sind wesensver- 
schieden und nur vergleichbar wie eine Seins- 
stufe mit der andern. Die Gliedhaftigkeit und 
Genossenschaftlichkeit des Menschen entspricht 
durchaus der Tatsache, dass er Abbild des drei- 
einigen Gottes ist, dass er also in der absoluten 
Vereinzelung niemals imstande ist, Gott nach- 
zubilden, d. h. seiner Gottebenbildlichkeit wirk- 
lich zu entsprechen. Was dem einzelnen an Hin- 
heit und Vollstandigkeit gebricht, das wird ihm 
durch das Mitsein und Mithandeln mit andern 
Menschen vermittelt. Mit anderen Worten: 
Erst in der Vereinigung der Menschen aller 
Zeiten und Zonen entsteht der Mensch, er- 
fiillt sich die Idee des Menschen. Darum ge- 
winnt der Mensch auch erst im vielgestaltigen 
und sich durch die Geschichte immer wieder 
entfaltenden Gemeinschaftsleben die Moglich- 
keit, die ganze Fiille der Gottheit vergleichs- 
weise darzustellen. 

Von hier aus wird auch die Hoheit und Wiir- 
de etwa des Staates verstandlich, denn je voll- 
kommener eine Gesellschaft ist, um so starker 
refiektiert sie das Urbild iiberpersonaler Ord- 
nung, die Trinitat. Diese ,,Vollkommenheit”’ 
darf hier freilich nicht im Sinne der Totalitat 
und Absolutheit gedeutet werden, denn die tri- 
nitarische Gemeinschaft zeichnet sich ja gerade 
durch die Wahrung der Eigenstandigkeit der 
Person aus. Wie immer man aber auch zu ei- 
ner solchen Auffassung stehen mag, so wird 
man doch zugestehen miissen, dass der isolierte 
Einzelne bestenfalls ein hochst unvollkommenes 
Abbild Gottes, der Urgestalt des wirklichen 
Seins, ist und sich von daher die Wechseler- 
ganzungsbediirftigkeit und -notwendigkeit un- 
serer Natur hinreichend erklart.?) Je mehr es 
dem Menschen gelingt, personale Eigenstandig- 
keit und Gliedschaft, Bewahrung und Hingabe, 
Selbstachtung und Nachstenliebe, Individuali- 
tat und Gegenseitigkeit in Einklang zu bringen, 
um so reiner spiegelt er den dreieinigen Gott: 
die Einheit seiner Natur in der Verschiedenheit 


der Personen. 
DR. FRANZ MUELLER, 


St. Louis University. 


Wie bereits friiher erwahnt wurde an dieser 
Stelle sind in China selbst gebrauchte Breviere 
etc. willkommen. Unlangst schrieb uns in die- 
sem Sinn P. Albert Klaus, O.F.M., folgendes: 


»Herzlichen Dank fiir die beiden Briefe vom 9. und 
19. Januar, denen bald darauf die darin angemeldeten 
drei Pakete mit drei Missalen, Brevieren, einem Rituale 
und Benedictionale folgten. Mit herzlicher Freude ha- 
ben wir die Missale zumal begriisst, von denen ich zwei 
meinen armen chinesischen Priestern gab, ebenso das 
feine Rituale, wahrend ich die Breviere an unser 
Priesterseminar in Tsinan sandte, wo die angehenden 
jungen Priester guten Gebrauch davon machen werden.” 


2) Vel. P. Wust, Die Dialektik des Geistes, Augs- 
burg 1928, S. 420/29. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelie. 


Gebt den Armen Jesus Christus wieder, wenn ihr 
ihnen ihr wahres Erbteil wiedergeben wollt! 
P. Lacordaire, O.P. ~ 


Vogelsangs Werke. 


Die Leser unserer Aufsatze iiber den katho- 
lischen Sozialpolitiker Karl v. Vogelsang, des- 
sen Leben und Werke heute im Zeitalter der 
pipstlichen Rundschreiben besonders zeitge- 
miss sind, werden wissen, dass der grosse Ge- 
lehrte infolge seiner beruflichen Tatigkeit als 
Chefredakteur der Tageszeitung ,,Vaterland”’ 
nicht dazu kam, seine Lehren in geschlossener 
Form herauszugeben. Erst nach seinem Tod 
erschien aus der Feder seines Schwiegersohnes 
Dr. Wiard Klopp-Vogelsang ein Buch ,,Die so- 
zialen Lehren des Freiherrn Karls v. Vogel- 
sang,” in dem ein Grossteil der Aufsatze des 
Verstorbenen gesammelt und in eine gewisse 
Ordnung gebracht war. Dieses Werk ist bei- 
nahe schon zwanzig Jahre lang vergriffen und 
gehort heute zu den gréssten Seltenheiten im 
Buchhandel. 

Deshalb ist es umso begriissenswerter, wenn 
der noch lebende Schwiegersohn des Freiherrn 
v. Vogelsang daran geht, das vergriffene Buch 
in zweiter, vollig neu bearbeiteter Auflage her- 
auszubringen. Er wird dabei des Interesses 
aller gewiss sein kénnen, die sich mit der sozi- 
alen Frage, die heute eines der wichtigsten 
Weltprobleme geworden ist, beschaftigen. Das 
Buch, dessen Manuskript schon seit einem Jah- 
re vollig fertig vorliegt, versteht es, die Durch- 
arbeitung des Vogelsang’schen Gedankengutes 
noch klarer und eindringlicher zu machen, als 
dies in der ersten Auflage der Fall war. Da es 
sich um die sozialen Lehren des Altmeis- 
ters handelt, wurde manches von der ersten 
Auflage ausgelassen, das nicht unmittel- 
baren Bezug auf die soziale Frage hat. Dies 
bedeutet aber eine klare Uebersicht iiber das so- 
ziale Gedankengebaiude Vogelsangs. Auch Wie- 
derholungen, die in der ersten Auflage zu finden 
waren — setzte sie sich doch im wesentlichen 
aus dem Abdruck von Zeitungsaufsatzen zusam- 
men, die sich unwillkiirlich manchmal wieder- 
holten — wurden nunmehr vermieden. Auch 
ist der Herausgeber Dr. Wiard Klopp-Vogel- 
sang aus wichtigen Griinden von dem seiner- 
zeitigen Grundsatz, bloss Worte Vogelsangs zu 
geben, abgegangen. Er unternahm es vielmehr, 
zwischen vielen Stellen verbindlichen Text her- 
zustellen, so dass dadurch eine leichtere Lesbar- 
keit erreicht wurde. Desgleichen erscheinen in 
dieser Neuauflage 6fters die heute wichtigen 
Folgerungen aus den Lehren und Ansich- 
ten Vogelsangs gezogen. Damit wird wohl auch 
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einem weit verbreiteten Irrtum begegnet, der 
besagt, Vogelsangs Lehre lasse sich mit der mo- 
dernen Entwicklung nicht in Einklang bringen. 
Dr. Wiard Klopp-Vogelsang hat ferner aus ei- 
genem die Fundamente erladutert, auf denen sein 
Schwiegervater seine volkswirtschaftlichen 
Lehren aufgebaut hat. Eine Verwechslung der 
eigenen Worte Vogelsangs mit den Erlauterun- 
gen des Herausgebers ist dadurch vermieden, 
_ dass Vogelsangs eigene Worte immer sorgfaltig 
durch Anfiihrungszeichen gekennzeichnet sind. 
Im tibrigen umfasst der Text, der von Vogel- 
sang selbst genommen ist, etwa 2/3 des ganzen 
Buches. 

Die Anlage des Buches ist seinerzeit schon 
von dem bekannten Soziologen P. Heinrich 
Pesch, S.J., in einer Besprechung in den ,,Stim- 
men aus Maria Laach” (Jahr 1895) ,,meister- 
haft” genannt worden. Die neue Auflage wird 
im gesellschaftlichen Teile diese Anordnung 
im. wesentlichen beibehalten; im volkswirt- 
schaftlichen Teile ist allerdings eine gewisse 
Abanderung in der Hinteilung eingetreten, von 
der indes der Herausgeber hofft, dass sie sich 
gunstig auswirken werde. So ist das Buch ei- 
gentlich als eine vollige N eu arbeit zu bezeich- 
nen. Auch wer das so seltene Buch der ersten 
Auflage in seinem Besitz haben sollte, wird 
nach der zweiten Auflage als einer willkomme- 
nen Erganzung greifen. Der interessierte Le- 
ser, der aber hier zum erstenmal Vogelsangs 
Lehren im grossen Zusammenhang dargestellt 
findet, wird sich freuen, die Ansichten des 
grossen Toten iiber die wichtigsten Fragen des 
sozialen Neubaues — so itiber Eigentum und 
Arbeit, tiber Industrie und Landwirtschaft, 
tiber berufsstandischen Aufbau, tiber Christen- 
tum und soziale Frage, von vielen anderen Ein- 
zelheiten zu schweigen — zu vernehmen. 

Der Verlag, der diese zweite Auflage heraus- 
bringt, ist darauf angewiesen, durch Vo r- 
ausbestellungen einen gewissen Absatz 
des Buches zu sichern. Er hat deshalb auch 
einen viel billigeren Subskriptionspreis ftir 
Vorausbesteller festgesetzt; nach Ende der 
Subskriptionsfrist wird der Ladenpreis des 
Buches bedeutend erhéht werden. Wer also das 
Buch schon im voraus bestellt, hilft nicht nur, 
die Herausgabe dieses grossen und zeitwichti- 
gen Werkes erleichtern, er kann das Buch auch 
viel billiger erwerben. Infolge seines allgemei- 
nen Inhaltes, der sich nicht nur auf die soziale 
Frage eines Landes beschrankt, wird auch 
der Amerikaner das Buch mit Interesse lesen 
kénnen. Solange es noch nicht méglich sein 
wird, eine grosse Ausgabe der Lehren Vogel- 
sangs in englischer Sprache herauszu- 
bringen, wird die deutsche Ausgabe unentbehr- 
lich sein. Die Subskriptionsfrist lauft ftir U. 
S. A. bis 1. Juni 1937. Das Buch (es kostet bei 
- Vorausbestellung 18 dsterreichische Schilling) 
ist zu bestellen: Reinhold-Verlag, Wien, I., Dr. 
~ Ignaz-Seipelring 1. g. 
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Auskunftsreiche Jubilaumsschrift. 


Als Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Ar- 
beiterbewegung in Amerika, tiber deren Bedeu- 
tung und Einfluss man im allgemeinen schlecht 
unterrichtet ist, sei an dieser Stelle die jiingst 
erschienene Jubiliumsschrift der Brewery 
sea Union No. 4 zu Buffalo, N. Y., er- 
wahnt. 


Die im Jahre 1886 gegriindete Brauarbeiter- 
gewerkschaft beging unlingst ihr goldenes Ju- 
bilaum. Fiir die bei dieser Gelegenheit veréf- 
fentlichte Festschrift schrieb Hr. Chas. A. Zen- 
kert, bekannt als Mitarbeiter der Wochenschrift 
», Lhe Echo”, einen historischen Abriss der fiinf- 
zig Jahre, dem ihr Verfasser den Ausspruch 
Johann Jacobis vorsetzt: ,,Die Geschichte des 
kleinsten Arbeitervereins wird einstens in der 
Geschichte mehr Bedeutung haben als die 
Schlacht von Sadowa.” 

Hr. Zenkert schildert die Kampfe der Braue- 
rei-Arbeiter, die sich in zahem Ringen men- 
schenwiirdigere Zustande und gerechtere Ar- 
beitsbedingungen errangen. Es handelte sich 
dabei im Jahre 1887 in Buffalo um folgende 
Forderungen: den zehnstiindigen Arbeitstag, 
Bezahlung fiir Sonntagsarbeit und Ueberstun- 
den, wochentliche Entlohnung, einen Wochen- 
lohn von zwolf Dollars fiir die Angestellten in 
den Spiilrdumen und fiinfzehn Dollars sowohl 
fiir die in den Kellern beschaftigten als auch 
alle anderen Brauer. Ausserdem forderten 
die Arbeiter Anerkennung der Gewerkschaft, 
wenigstens insofern nur deren Mitglieder ange- 
stellt werden sollten. Ein Streik von eintégiger 
Dauer brachte den erwiinschten Erfolg; doch 
im darauf folgenden Jahre, 1888, gelang es der 
Gewerkschaft nicht, neue Forderungen durch- 
zusetzen. Eine Spaltung unter den Arbeitern 
selbst war den Brauereibesitzern von Vorteil; 
als der Bruch geheilt war, im Jahre 1891, muss- 
ten sie nachgeben. 


Das Vorbild Buffalos fiithrte zur Griindung von elf 
weiteren Gewerkschaften im westlichen Teile New Yorks 
und in der nordéstlichen Ecke Pennsylvaniens. Es war 
unvermeidlich, dass durch die Prohibition 75 Prozent 
der Mitglieder dieser Gewerkschaft stellenlos wurden. 
Nur 80 Mitglieder fanden Arbeit in den ,,near-beer” 
und Malzextrakt herstellenden Brauereien. Dennoch 
ging Lokal Nr. 4 nicht unter. Heute hat diese Ge- 
werkschaft 600 Mitglieder. 

Die Schrift enthalt ausserdem eine Geschichte der 
Brauindustrie in Buffalo. 


Ansiedler im Urwald. 


Oefters bereits erwahnten wir eine Gruppe 
deutscher Ansiedler hochoben im Norden Cana- 
das, wo sich, wie unsere Vorfahren zu sagen 
pflegten, die Fiichse und Hasen gute Nacht 
sagen. Dort schaffen sich Manner und Frauen 
deutschen Stammes eine neue Heimstatte unter 
Schwierigkeiten, von denen wir uns keine rech- 
te Vorstellung zu machen vermégen. Die Un- 
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gunst der Verhiltnisse ist so gross, dass der 
Seelsorger der 110 im Urwald angesiedelten 
Familien die C. St. 6fters bereits bat, ihm doch 
auch Kleider fiir bediirftige Mitglieder seiner 
Gemeinde zu schicken. 


Auf eine erneute Bitte dieser Art, sandten 
wir Pater J. Schultz, O.M.I., vor Wintersende 
einen Ballen Kleidungsstticke, wortiber er uns 
am 15. Marz folgendes schrieb: 

,soeben haben wir die Kleider verteilt; es sind sehr 
brauchbare Sachen und ich bin sicher, viele sind recht 
dankbar und ich auch. Derartiges schafft immer einen 
besseren Geist; ich kann Sie versichern, die Not ist 
gross.” 

Er selbst habe im verflossenen Jahre 52 Dol- 
lars von der Gemeinde erhalten als Gehalt; 
,wenn ich nicht auswarts Freunde hatte,” fiigt 
P. Schultz dem hinzu, ,,ging es mir schlecht.” 
Wie schwer es unter solchen Umstanden halt, 
eine Schule aufrecht zu erhalten, lasst sich 
denken. Die Kirche wird bis jetzt mit zwei 
aus Gasolinfassern hergestellten Oefen geheizt. 
Doch diese vermégen recht wenig gegen eine 
Kalte von 30 bis 40 Grad! ,,Geplastert’”’ ist das 
armselige Frame-Gebéiude auch nicht. Woim- 
mer Pater Schultz anklopft mit der Bitte, ihm 
doch zu helfen den Bau gegen die Witterung zu 
sichern, empfangt er abschlagigen Bescheid. Mit 
Wehmut diirfte er der Tage gedenken, als die 
Leopoldinische Gesellschaft in Wien und der 
Ludwigs-Verein in Miinchen den deutschen 
Missionaren in unserem Lande _ bedeutende 
Summen schickten fiir kirchliche Zwecke. 


Die vom C. V. geleistete Missionshilfe. 


Es diirfte selbst vielen Mitgliedern des C. V. 
entgangen sein, dass aus der Ausfiihrung der 
Missionsauftrage durch die C. St. den Missio- 
naren nicht die geringsten Kosten entstehen. 
Jeder fiir die Missionen eingelaufene Dollar 
wird ohne Abzug weitergegeben. So halten wir 
es nun bereits seit 21 Jahren und was in diesen 
Jahrzehnten fiir die Missionen geleistet wurde 
vom C. V. und der C. St. stellt eine Gabe von 
betrachtlicher Bedeutung dar. 


Veranlasst wurden diese Zeilen durch das 
Schreiben eines Franziskaner-Missionars in 
China, der uns am 12. Marz d. J. aus Tungping- 
Shangkialaochuang, Shantung, schrieb: 


Auch diesmal wieder sei der C. St. herzlichst ge- 
dankt fiir deren liebevolle Miihewaltung. Sie haben da 
so allerlei Schreiberei bei Uebsendung der fiir uns ein- 
gelaufenen Almosen. Aber Sie entledigen sich dieser 
Aufgabe immer so piinktlich und mit der gleichen Hin- 
gebung, die unser aller Bewunderung erweckt. Von 
manchen wird Ihr miihevolles Walten vielleicht nicht 
recht gewiirdigt. Wir aber, die wir uns nun schon lin- 
ger vom selbstlosen Schaffen der C. St. fiir die Missi- 
onen tberzeugen konnten, wir kénnen nicht anders, als 
Ihnen fiir Ihre Miihen danken und dem lieben Gott recht 
nahe zu legen, allen, die sich sorgend um uns bemiihen, 
hundert- und tausendfach wieder zu vergelten. Gottes 


Lohn wiegt ja alles menschliche Dankgestammle reich- 
lichst auf.” 


Totentafel. 


Obgleich der am 15. April im West Penn 
Hospital zu Pittsburgh verstorbene Hr. John 
E. Loibl in den letzten Jahren sich nicht mehr 
als Delegat an unsern Generalversammlungen 
beteiligt hat, wird man sich seiner dennoch 
auch ausserhalb der Kreise des Staatsverbandes , 
Pennsylvania aus friiherer Zeit erinnern. Vor 
allem agitierte er wiederholt eifrig daftr, die 
Generalversammlung des C. V. entweder nach 
Pittsburgh oder Allentown zu bringen. Als 
Prasident des C. V. von Pennsylvania gehorte 
er einer Reihe von Jahren hindurch unserer 
Exekutive an. 

Loibl, Deutscher von Geburt, liess sich bereits ein 
Jahr nach Ankunft in unsrem Lande, 1908, in Pitts- 
burgh nieder, wo er bald in deutschen Kreisen bekannt 
wurde. Von anpassungsfahiger Art, gelang es ihm, 
sich im Jahre 1920 selbstandig zu machen als Higen- 
tums- und Versicherungsmakler. Ausserdem vertrat 
er Schifffahrtslinien und wurde deshalb im Jahre 1927 
mit der geschaftlichen Leitung der Vorbereitungen auf 
die Pilgerfahrt des C. V. nach Rom betraut. Seit 1926 
war Loibl deutscher Konsul fiir den Pittsburgher Kon- 
sulatsbezirk. 

Besonders in friiheren Jahren pflegte der Verstorbene 
regen Anteil zu nehmen an den Versammlungen des 
Allegheny County Verbands des C. V., wahrend er eine 


zeitlang auch der Exekutive der Catholic Knights of 
St. George angehorte. 


Von schweren Sorgen bedruckt. 


Man darf wohl behaupten, je verheissungs- 
voller das Missionsfeld, desto grésser die Sor- 
gen seines Apostolischen Vikars. Diese An- 
nahme bestatigt, was der hochwst. Hr. Bischof 
Bonifatius Sauer unterm 6. Februar d. J. aus 


der St. Benedikts Abtei zu Tokugen in Korea 
schreibt: 


»Heute in acht Tagen kann ich wieder einige Subdi- 
akone weihen. Hoffentlich werden sie recht wiirdige 
Priester! Ich habe die Seminaristen von Yenki und 
Peng-yang zugleich hier. Das Seminar wird zu klein, 
und ich muss dariiber nachdenken, wie ich das Kleine 
Seminar (Kolleg) von dem Grossen Seminar (Philo- 
sophie und Theologie) trenne, um geniigend junge 
Leute aufnehmen zu kénnen; denn die Frage eines 
zahlreichen und zugleich guten einheimischen Klerus 
ist heute die wichtigste Missionsfrage. Der Bau eines 
Kleinen Seminars wird mir eine neue schwere Sorge 
aufladen; aber ich komme nicht daran vorbei. Viel- 
leicht muss ich nochmals zum Wanderstabe greifen, um 
diese Frage lésen zu kénnen — bei meinem Alter keine 
leichte Sache. Wiirden nur die Verhaltnisse in Deutsh- 
land es gestatten, dass mir meine Freunde dort helfen 
kénnten, sie wiirden es mit Freuden tun.” 


Das eingangs Gesagte gilt auch von dem 
Apost. Vikar des im Tanganyika Territorium, 
Ost-Afrika, gelegenen Missionsgebiets Pera- 
miho. Genannte Ortschaft ist Sitz des Bischofs. 
Die Schwierigkeiten, mit denen er zu kampfen 
hat, schildert P. Odo Braun, O.8.B., in einem 
an die C. St. gerichteten Briefe wie folgt: 


»Peramiho zahlt gut 10,000 Christen, d. h. diese eine 
Station allein weist soviel Christen auf. Im ganzen 
sind es ca. 80,000 Christen, die wir zu betreuen haben. 
Hier auf der Hauptstation ist auch das einheimische 
Priesterseminar, eine Lehrerschule, eine Industrie- 


